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Editorial Comment 


This season of the year is particularly stressful for an editor who has primary re- 
sponsibilities as a graduate school teacher. Seemingly myriads of Ph.D. aspirants get 
their second wind by spring and determine to complete their dissertations by June! 
They may have been moving along serenely and with appropriate scholarly detachment 
for the past three or four years but Spring does something to their metabolism and they 
become convinced that this May is their last chance. Accordingly, reams of heavy bond 
paper move across the adviser’s desk and his hours of sleep go steadily down. A criti- 
cal reading, sometimes for the third or fourth time if the student happens to be one’s 
own Ph.D. candidate, of eight or ten dissertations in the course of a few weeks is 
something that should not happen to any editor. 


The authors of this issue speak well for themselves but the “Comment” by Hobbs 
and that by Clark are to be particularly noted for their stimulating freshness of thought 
and wording. You may be interested also in the book of French “vocational guidance 
physicians” (Super), the application of Thurstone, Lickert, and Guttman techniques to 
the measurement of student attitudes toward a Counseling Center (Form), the im- 
plications of psychoanalytic concepts for a theory of vocational choice (Meadow), the 
difference between unethical behavior and ignorance (Schwebel), or the use of the tape 
recorder for “self-therapy” (Shor). 


Some readers will be particularly interested in the support that Kogan’s study 
gives to the theory of a positive relationship between intellectual and educational accel- 
eration on the one hand and adequate or superior social adjustment. Although this 
research-supported concept is still accepted only reluctantly by some the evidence from 
this Harvard study is quite convincing. It is already only a superstition to believe that 
the intellectually gifted are a bit queer. Some are, to be sure, but why label all the 
intellectuals with the sins of the college professors whose courses you had to take 
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A Factor Analysis of Measures of Change 
Following Client-Centered Therapy’ 


Robert L. Gibson, William U. Snyder, and William S. Ray 
Pennsylvania State University 


If any approach to psychotherapy is to 
progress and subsequently to prove of 
value, the effectiveness of that approach 
must be evaluated against standardized 
criteria. That standard means of measur- 
ing the effects of the therapeutic experi- 
ence based on factor analytic techniques 
are as yet unavailable is apparent from 
a review of the literature. Much confusion 
exists concerning which methods should be 
used. Furthermore, little seems to be 
known about what these instruments are 
measuring. Consequently, at this prelimi- 
nary stage of our knowledge, our hypothe- 
ses with respect to therapeutic outcome are 
likely to be quite unreliable. 


Problem 


The present study involved the use of 
multiple-factor analysis to determine the 
dimensions of change existing in measures 
which purported to evaluate the effects of 
client-centered psychotherapy. An attempt 
was made to describe these dimensions and 
to ascertain which are the best measures 
to use in each instance. 

The major hypothesis of the study was 
that a psychologically meaningful struc- 
ture would be revealed if the matrix of 
intercorrelations of measures of change fol- 
lowing client-centered therapy was factor 
analyzed and the arbitrary orthogonal axes 
were rotated to simple structure. 


Procedure 
The subjects used in this investigation 
consisted of forty-two persons who were 
1Abstract of a doctoral dissertation conducted 
at the Pennsylvania State University. Special 
acknowledgment is extended to Leon Gorlow 
and Robert G. Bernreuter for their contributions 

throughout the course of thi 
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counseled by client-centered techniques in 
the Psychological Clinic of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University between Septem- 
ber, 1949, and June, 1950, for the Psycho- 
therapy Research Program (10). 

Counseling was conducted by fifteen 
advanced graduate students in clinical 
psychology who had completed a minimum 
of one year of graduate work including 
an intensive practicum course in client- 
centered therapy. Eighty-four per cent of 
the clients were counseled by counselors 
with at least two years of graduate work 
and an additional advanced course in cli- 
ent-centered therapy. Seventy-two per cent 
of the counselor responses were found to 
be client-centered in classification by the 
Psychotherapy Research Group. A total of 
14,532 counselor responses were involved 
in this estimate. 

Of a total of 345 recorded interviews for 
the group of forty-two subjects, 215, or 
62 per cent, were transcribed and avail- 
able for analysis. All first and last inter- 
views, in addition to at least 50 per cent 
of the intervening interviews, were tran- 
scribed. Pre- and post-therapy Rorschachs 
were available on all forty-two clients. In 
addition, pre- and post-therapy MMPI’s 
were available for thirty of these forty- 
two subjects. 

A total of twenty measures of change 
were chosen to be investigated by factor 
analysis. Of these twenty measures, eight 
were interview measures, six were Ror- 
measures. Seventeen of these measures 
schach measures, and six were MMPI 
were selected after a systematic review of 
the literature and three measures were con- 
structed by the senior author. 
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Table 1 
The Twenty~Measures of Change and the 
Expected Direction of Change Following Therapy 
Expected 
Measures Direction Author of Method 
Interview 
1. Counselor Rating High* Psychotherapy Research Group (10) 
2. Judge’s Rating High* Psychotherapy Research Group (10) 
8. Client Rating High* Psychotherapy Research Group (10) 
4, Positive-Negative Ratio Increase Psychotherapy Research Group (10) 
5. Sg ge ramet Quotient Decrease Raimy (7) 
(PNAvQ 
6. Discomfort-Relief Quotient (DRQ) Decrease Dollard and Mowrer (1) 
7. Maladjustment Index (MI) Decrease . Gibson 
8. Resistance Scale Decrease. Gillespie (2) 
Rorschach Test 
9. Facilitation Increase Lodge (5) 
10. Inhibition Increase e (5) 
11. Response Percentage Increase Rorschach (8) 
12. Whole Percentage Decrease Rorschach (8) 
18. Movement Pzrcentage Increase Rorschach (8) 
14. Form-Color Percentage Increase Rorschach (8) 
MMPI 
15. Hypochondriasis Decrease Hathaway and McKinley (8) 
16. Decrease Hathaway and McKinley (8) 
17. Hysteria Decrease Hathaway and McKinley (8) 
18. Psychasthenia Decrease Hathaway and McKinley (8) 
19. Attitude-Toward-Self Increase Gibson 
20. Attitude-Toward-Others Increase Gibson 





* Because of their nature these three measures had to be post-therapy rating scores ruther than change scores, 


The PNAvQ and DRQ had certain ap- 
parent disadvantages. With both measures, 
instructions are frequently ambiguous. 
When a DRQ is computed the attitudes 
and feelings of all persons concerned in 
a case are considered. Both measures 
make no differentiation between past and 
present attitudes and feelings. Seeman (9) 
has shown that, when only present tenses 
are considered, client change can be esti- 
mated more accurately. Dollard and Mow- 
rer’s fractionation of client responses into 
thought units appears to be a more satis- 
factory way of estimating the many atti- 
tudes and feelings of a client involved in 
a total response which occurs between two 
counselor statements. 

To overcome certain of these deficien- 
cies the Maladjustment Index was devel- 
oped by Gibson. This Index is an instru- 
ment for analyzing from interview ma- 
terial the level of a client’s mental health 
as reflected by his verbal responses during 


a therapeutic interview. The Index score 
is a ratio of the number of thought units 
classified as maladjusted to those classi- 
fied as adjusted. 

Three out of three trained raters agreed 
on 81 per cent of the units when all classi- 
fications of this measure were considered. 
Two or more raters agreed 89 per cent of 
the time on units being classified as ex- 
pressions of maladjustment, 84 per cent of 
the time on units being classified as ex- 
pressions of adjustment, and 84 per cent of 
the time when the miscellaneous category 
was used. 

To provide a quantitative measure of 
two frequently used concepts in the analy- 
sis of psychotherapy effects, the Attitude 
Toward-Self Scale and the Attitude 
Toward-Others Scale were constructed 


from MMPI items selected on the basis} 


of judgments made by trained judges. Fort 
an item to be retained, seven judges from 
a total of eleven had to agree on the pro- 








Table 2 
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per scoring direction. The twenty items 
having the highest point-biserial correla- 
tions with the total score were then select- 
ed for each scale. 

In the case of Lodge’s (5) Coaction 
Rorschach measures, Facilitation and In- 
hibition, Beck form-level ratings were de- 
termined by Gibson with the assistance of 
another clinician trained in this method. 
For other Rorschach scorings, the scoring 
of Kahn (10) was used; acceptable scor- 
ing reliability had been obtained by him. 

Change scores were computed on seven- 
teen of the variables. A progress rating 
was used with the three remaining scales, 
Counselor Rating, Judge’s Rating, and Cli- 
ent Rating. With two measures, PNAvQ, 
DRQ, in addition to the above-mentioned 
Maladjustment Index, adequate agreemext 
was judged to have been obtained among 
raters in the classification procedure be- 
fore the interviews were classified. 

A total of 190 Pearson product-moment 
intercorrelations were calculated among 
the twenty therapy measures of change. 
The 20 x 20 matrix of correlation coeffi- 
cients was factor analyzed. Seven factors 
were extracted by Thurstone’s centroid 
method. The resulting arbitrary orthogonal 
reference axes were rotated to simple struc- 
ture by Thurstone’s oblique method of ro- 
tation. After five rotations the configura- 
tion was judged to be stable enough to 
permit inspection of the loadings and in- 
terpretation of the oblique reference axes. 


Results and Conclusions 


The Pearson product-moment intercorre- 
lations of the twenty measures of therapy 
change are presented in Table 2. Of these 
190 correlation coefficients, a total of twen- 
ty-five were significant at the 1 per cent 
level. Fourteen additional correlation co- 
efficients were significant at the 5 per 
cent level. Eighteen of the twenty meas- 
ures showed a tendency to change in the 
predicted direction. Rorschach M percent- 
age and Rorschach FC percentage did not 
show any definite tendency to change in 
either direction. 

After an examination of the measures 
having high loadings on each of the seven 
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rotated factors, only three factors, I, II, and 
III, were interpreted (Tables 3 and 4). 
Only factor loadings of absolute value 
greater than .40 were considered, These 
decisions were made in view of the pos- 
sible large amount of error in data based 
on a relatively small number of subjects. 
The measures of change then tended to 
sort themselves out in terms of dimensions 
related to the kinds of instruments used. 


Table 8 


The Rotated Factors with Loadings Equal 
to or Above the Absolute Value of .40 


Factor I 





1, Interview-Counselor Rating —.66 
2. Interview-Judge Rating —.54 
4, Interview-Positive Negative Ratio —.67 
5. Interview-PNAvQ 81 
6. Interview-DRQ 85 
7. Interview-Maladjustment Index .78 
Factor II 
9. Rorschach-Facilitation —.65 
12. Rorschach-W per cent .66 
18. Rorschach-M per cent — 43 
Factor III 
2. Interview-Judge Rating —.43 
8. Interview-Client Rating —.60 
16. MMPI-Depression 91 
17. MMPI-Hysteria 58 
18. MMPI-Psychasthenia .74 
19. MMPI-Attitude-Toward-Self —.45 
20. MMPI-Attitude-Toward-Others —42 
Factor IV (signs reversed) 
8. Interview-Client Rating —.40 
8. Interview-Resistance 40 
11. Rorschach-Response per cent 52 
15. MMPI-Hypochondriasis ~ 44 
Fact VI 
15. MMPI-Hypochrondriasis 42 
17. MMPI-Hysteria 65 
20. MMPI-Attitude-Toward-Others 48 





The six measures of changes having high 
loadings on factor I are all interview meas- 
ures. This factor appears to reflect the 
kinds of change trained observers note in 
a client’s emotional tone. The change, as 
reflected primarily in transcriptions of the 
therapeutic process, appears to be a change 
by the client toward greater relief from 
tension, and toward a more positive or 
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Table 4 
Oblique Rotated Factor Matrix V’, 

I II It IV v VI VI 
1 —66 88 00—38 15 .11 —.10 
2 —54 85—48 —05 27 .20 —.04 
8 —06 02 —60 .40 —48 —13 —.04 
4 —67 06—21 .09 .06 —02 —.02 
5 81 06 08 —04 17 .17 08 
6 8 02 01 05 00 18 —16 
7 78 Ol Ol1—.06 08 .18 .03 
8 —16 18 —15 —40—13 382 07 
9 —22-—~65 11 Ol1—17 21 Ol 
10 —226-—-10 15—25 16 038 24 
ll 04—03 01 —52—04 11 —.23 
12 —04 66 08 24-01 .10 .26 
13 12 —438 —04 28-—04 28 24 
144 -—08 82 02 00 53 —.09 —.06 
15 10—05 29 44—27 42 —.37 
16 04 08 91 0 02 .00 - .00 
17 —06—.04 58 .04 11 .65 —.06 
18 04 87 .74-—08 20 .24—.01 
19 —18—02—45 .12 27 —-.05 —.08 
200 —02 .24—42—10—09 48 14 





optimistic attitude about himself and his 
circumstances. In addition the client seems 
to have less need for catharsis, or to pour 
out his troubles. 

The primary loadings on factor II are 
the Rorschach scoring categories. This fac- 
tor may be the one in the group least de- 
pendent on judgment. On the Rorschach 
the client does not think about himself 
necessarily, nor does someone rate his be- 
havior. This factor may represent the way 
a person changes in perceiving and con- 
ducting himself in a relatively nonstruc- 
tured situation. The three Rorschach meas- 
ures with high loadings suggest the fol- 
lowing specific interpretations: during the 
process of change the client acquires great- 
er emotional control and rapport, along 
with more ability to utilize his reflective 
judgmental capacities. While so doing, he 
becomes less inclined to overgeneralize and 
more likely to show increased differentia- 
tion of his phenomenal field. 

Five out of seven interpreted loadings 
on factor III belong to MMPI measures. 
These five and one other can be consid- 
ered self-ratings by the client. It appears 
as though this factor is one measuring 
change from the client’s frame of reference. 
It is suggested that the client feels his 
More obvious and important therapeutic 
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changes are ones involving less feeling of 
depression or anxiety along with a proba- 
ble rise in activity level and feelings of 
greater independence. The client may al- 
so experience fewer fears, doubts, and 
bothersome ruminations. By being less de- 
fensive he may also perceive himself as 
being more accepting of himself and others. 

When these factors are viewed in an- 
other perspective another interpretation 
becomes apparent. A parallel is suggested 
between factors I, II, and III, and Mur- 
rays hypothesized three “layers” in the 
personality (6). 

Factor I, what a client gives of himself 
confidentially as reflected by the interview 
material and observers’ ratings, is com- 
parable to the middle layer. Factor II, the 
repressed unconscious aspects which a cli- 
ent gives unknowingly, as reflected by the 
Rorschach, is comparable to the inner 
layer. Factor III, ca kinds of responses 
which a client gives openly as reflected by 
self-ratings, is comparable to the outer 
layer. This interpretation tends to sup- 
port Murray’s hypotheses and suggests that 
these three groups of measurements may 
be tapping different personality layers. 
These factors then would not be interpreted 
in terms of measurement techniques but 
in terms of behavior of more general psy- 
chological significance and interest. 

The finding of independent dimensions 
of change is supported in other discussions 
of kinds of criteria of psychotherapy out- 
come. Snyder (10) has pointed out that 
the results of this group of integrated 
studies suggest that a client’s judgment of 
what has happened in therapy may not 
necessarily coincide with the therapist's 
judgment of what has happened; this ob- 
servation implies that at least two different 
factors are being measured. The present 
study supports this hypothesis. One pos- 
sible reason for the difference between the 
client’s judgment and the therapist's judg- 
ment has been suggested by Howard and 
Kelly (4) who propose that for the client 
“perceived ciange” may be greater than 
“measured change” because of a “contrast* 
phenomenon. The writers wish to add that 
the therapist’s judgment of the amount of 
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Table 5 
Cosine Matrix C’, for Oblique 
Rotated Factor Matrix V’, 
I Il Ill IV V VI Vil 

I .999 

II 076 1.001 

Ill —.177 —.105 1.001 

IV 175 —.206 —.096 .999 

Vv —.027 276 127 —.084 .999 

VI —.297 —.026 —.083 —.098 —.010 1.000 

VII —.002 144 —.143 021 145 —.180 1.000 





improvement shown (factor I) may differ 
from the client’s evaluation (factor III) 
because the therapist views the process 
from the vantage point of his training and 
his experience. Thus he can contrast this 
client and his behavior with other clients 
and their improvement. Factor II (Ror- 
schach) differs from factors I and III be- 
cause neither the client nor the therapist 
has any objective way of determining 
how much unconscious material has been 
made conscious. Since there appear to 
be at least three different factors operat- 
ing in judgment of movement in therapy, 
it is proposed that studies in this area 
should be so designed that measures of 
each factor are included. 

The low intercorrelations among factors 
are revealed by their cosines (Table 5) 
and signify that the dimensions of change 
are independent. 

The best measures appear to be DRQ 
on factor I, which accounts for approxi- 
mately 72 per cent of the variance on that 
measure; W per cent on factor II, which 
accounts for approximately 44 per cent of 
the variance on that measure; and de- 
pression on factor III, which accounts for 
approximately 83 per cent of the variance 
on that measure. In addition, these three 
measures do not appear on any other fac- 
tors with factor loadings of absolute value 
greater than the criterion of .40 which 
was the basis for interpretation. 

PNAvQ or the Maladjustment Index, 
with loadings comparable to DRQ, could 
be used in its place if one preferred them. 
W per cent is a much easier measure to 


compute than Facilitation, which has a 
comparable loading. For factor III, Psy- 
chasthenia appears to be another accept- 
able measure. 

It is recognized that the above findings 
represent only some aspects of change fol- 
lowing client-centered therapy as reflected 
by the interview, Rorschach, and MMPI 
instruments. A more comprehensive survey 
of therapy effects would include measures 
of gain from external criteria, and meas- 
ures of gain derived from follow-up in- 
formation. An aspect of the process felt 
to be of great importance, that of the 
quality of the relationship between client 
and counselor, may not have been covered 
adequately by the measures used. ‘The 
quality of the relationship may have been 
covered partially by Gillespie’s (2) Re- 
sistance measure, the Client Rating Scale, 
and possibly by the Attitude-Toward-Oth- 
ers Scale. Another limitation of this ex- 
ploratory research lies in its context in cli- 
ent-centered therapy. In addition, there 
is the question of the generalization of the 
results to other populations. The dangers of 
extrapolating the results of factor analytic 
studies involving small numbers of sub- 
jects are obvious. The fact that the group 
of clients did not constitute a random 
sample from a specified population places 
further limits on the generalization. The 
tentative conclusion is advanced that one 
might expect to find these dimensions of 
change to be characteristic of the popula- 
tion of individuals who come to university 
psychological clinics with problems rang- 
ing in intensity from minimal to severe. 
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Summary 


Using the change scores of forty-two 
clients who had undergone client-centered 
therapy, twenty measures of change from 
the interview, Rorschach, and MMPI were 
factor analyzed. Three rotated factors were 
interpreted. These tended to be dimen- 
sions defined by the kinds of instruments 
used, a finding which emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of evaluating therapy with a bat- 
tery of tests. Thus the hypothesis con- 
cerning a psychologically meaningful struc- 
ture was not supported in the sense in 
which it was originally formulated. 

When these factors are viewed in an- 
other perspective, a parallel is suggested 
between factors I, II, and III and Murray’s 
hypothesized three “layers” of personality. 
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Comment 

This is another in the series of excellent 
papers that have come from the group at 
Penn State interested in research on client- 
centered psychotherapy. The collection ot 
papers attests the value of carefully 
planned program research on psychothera- 
py. Psychotherapy is so complex a process 
that imbricated studies on delimited popu- 
lations are essential not only to achieve 
economy (in reading this paper one is re- 
minded again of how laborious is the task 
of getting data for investigations of psycho- 
therapy) but also to obtain comparable 
measures on the many variables involved. 
The present study is a bonus made possible 
by the labors of the Penn group as a whole. 
The study points the way toward greater 
precision in future investigations and is 
thus extremely valuable. Yet it ultimately 
suffers, as the authors are careful to note, 
from the limitations of even such an im- 
pressive body of data. Abundance is rela- 
tive and our gratification with new wealth 
hints at our closeness to poverty. For this 
reason I am sufficiently gratified with the 
quantitative results of the study and feel 
little need for interpretive comment—at this 
stage. 

The factor analysis is directed at increas- 
ing the precision of instruments for meas- 
uring change in psychotherapy and at the 
same time making psychological sense of 
the measured changes. It is reasonable to 
hope that factorial studies may, in time, 
lead us to a set of efficient instruments cov- 
ering the various phenomena of psycho- 
therapy. However, it would be a mistake 
to begin choosing instruments on the basis 
of limited data. On the contrary, the situ- 
ation should be left fluid, with the instru- 
ments of the present study and many others 
included in investigations, until there is a 
piling up of evidence about the efficiency 
and psychological meaningfulness of cer- 
tain measures. It would be desirable to 
include in researches on psychotherapy 
measures that have established psycho- 
logical meaningfulness even though they 
have no immediate face validity for assess- 
ing the outcomes of psychotherapy, since 
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such measures would be helpful in defin- 
ing the dimensions revealed by factorial 
studies. I am not worried about the authors 
overextending their findings, since they 
carefully call attention to the limitations of 
their data, but am concerned about a too 
early adoption by others of these tentative 
implications. As the authors point out, 
repetition on other populations and with 
other approaches to therapy is needed. The 
present work is limited to measures of 
change but it suggests the possible fruit- 
fulness of factorial studies of the process 
of psychotherapy (what are the factors in- 
volved in transference, resistance, and in- 
sight, for instance) and then a study of 
process-variables and of criterion-variables 
simultaneously. But such ideas are easier 
to include in a commentary than they are 
to carry out and the commentator remains 
impressed by this important and, if he is 
not mistaken, pioneer ‘study. 

I was a little disappointed with the theo- 
rizing in the article. That the results did 
not confirm the presence of a “psychologi- 
cally meaningful structure” means to me 
that the results are limited, for change in 
psychotherapy must make unified psycho- 
logical sense somehow. Personality reor- 
ganization is bound to be all of a piece, 


with significance for the total functioning 
of the individual. Failure to identify the 
common factor only means that we should 
look again, and more perceptively. At the 
present stage, it is doubtful that speculation 
on the meaning of factors helps much. 
Their independence in the present study 
may rest more on the characteristics of the 
instruments than on therapeutically reie- 
vant intra-individual influences. The use of 
Murray’s three levels of personality as a 
construct to help describe further the three 
major factors identified in the study im- 
presses me as leading to a dead end. Such 
geographical models of personality struc- 
ture have proved to be of limited value and 
I think are in the present instance much 
less useful than are the important data of 
the study. 

It is to be hoped that other groups that 
have accumulated data on the process and 
outcomes of psychotherapy will do similar 
factorial studies. Gibson, Snyder, and Ray 
provide a nice model. Such studies as 
theirs give one the feeling that we are 
slowly but surely getting somewhere in our 
efforts to understand psychotherapy. 


Nicholas Hobbs 
George Peabody College 
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This paper has two purposes: to direct 
attention to identification as a therapeutic 
process in the client-counselor relationship 
and to suggest an application of this proc- 
ess, as a counseling technique, to a specific 
type of client seen in a university coun- 
seling center. 


Identification Defined 
Identification,? as a generally accepted 
psychological mechanism of personality de- 
velopment, has been incorporated into a 
number of personality and therapeutic sys- 
tems (8, 5, 7, 8). Fenichel, for example, 
has asserted that all individual psychologi- 
cal growth takes place through the proc- 
ess of identification. We will avoid any 
discussion here of terminological and theo- 
retical differences and instead define iden- 
tification as the process, both conscious 
and unconscious, by which an individual 
“takes into himself” attitudes, feelings, and 
behaviors of others. Furthermore, this 
process is considered to be the primary 
method by which specific needs, primary 
or derived, are channelized and gratified. 
Adequate personal adjustment, it is as- 
sumed, results from utilizing for oneself 
those behaviors which others have found 
satisfying, adaptive, and acceptable. As 
will be elucidated and illustrated below, 
the client’s identification with the coun- 
selor is considered an important thera- 
peutic variable in the close interpersonal 
telationship found in psychological coun- 
seling.® 

1An extension of a paper delivered at the Psy- 
thology Colloquium, ag ne age Hospital, State 
University of Iowa, in April, 1953. 

2For a comprehensive Sentglies of the iden- 
tification process and a survey of points of view, 
see Schrier (6). 

8Jt is beyond the scope of this paper to at- 
tempt a differentiation between counseling and 
psychotherapy. 
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Identification in the Counseling Process 


John G. Martire* 
State University of Iowa 


Identification in Maturation 


Normal psychological maturation can be 
seen as a continuing series of identifications 
of the individual with adults whose be- 
haviors are both realistic and satisfying. 
However, as Allen (1) has pointed out, 
such identifications should result in dif- 
ferentiation of the individual rather than 
identity with any particular adult. In sim- 
ple terms, Allen emphasizes that the child 
has a right to be different from those who 
gave him life. As can readily be seen, rigid 
identification with a specific adult’s set of 
behaviors will, in a changing society, disal- 
low the individual from reacting to and or- 
ganizing new situations in his own personal 
manner. The more maladaptive, i.e., un- 
realistic, are the incorporated standards, 
the more limited and restricted the indi- 
vidual will feel. Healthy adolescent ma- 
turation, particularly, requires the oppor- 
tunity to change identifications in order 
to establish the new and required inter- 
personal relationships and to learn the ap- 
propriate skills and attitudes. The fixated 
person cannot achieve self-differentiation 
and beceme socially adaptive. 

In this process of maturing, sources of 
security as well as sources of gratification 
tend to change from home, parents, and 
siblings to peer groups of both sexes and 
to new authorities. Much of the adoles- 
cent’s alternately rebellious and childlike 
behavior can be accounted for as his at- 
tempts to rechannel his impulses and to 
establish new relationships while weaning 
himself from the old ones. This process 
proceeds with comparative ease if the 
home life provided both security and the 
opportunity for positive identifications; to- 
gether these experiences will produce flexi- 
ble attitudes and flexible behavior. Put 
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another way, if the earlier attitude develop- 
ment in the child is nonrigid and nonde- 
fensive, the incorporated attitudes are open 
to change with new adolescent experiences. 
This is true for the child who has identified 
because of affection rather than because 
of punishment, as he will then welcome 
change, not fear it. ; 

Under the stimulation of social expect- 
ancies and endocrine change, any youth 
must reorganize his behavior in order to 
achieve a new personal psychological bal- 
ance. Anna Freud (4) has pointed out 
that the adolescent in achieving this bal- 
ance is often afraid of the intensity of his 
new found feelings—sexual and assertive— 
as well as the kind of impulse. If these 
two sets of impulse are completely new 
to the adolescent, he may well be panicked 
by both their novelty and intensity. If, on 
the other hand, assertion and gratification 
have been allowed early in life, then the 
adolescent impulses will be less frighten- 
ing. Certainly, affectionate firmness along 
with indulgence will help the adolescent 
as he tests his strength in the outside 
world, 


College Students as Adolescents 


According to the social stereotype, col- 
lege students must and do postpone grati- 
fication of sexual and independence needs. 
In reality, however, the accumulated evi- 
dence suggests that sexual and assertive 
needs are satisfied in devious ways, often 
accompanied by guilt and shame on the 
part of the student. The college student, 
because of this “artificial prolongation of 
adolescence” as described by Blos (2) has 
more than the usual amount of matura- 
tional strain. Arbitrary frustration of biv- 
logical and socially derived needs may raise 
the pressure of conflict so high for some 
students that they are unable to bear the 
consequent strain without setting up mal- 
adjustive patterns of behavior. Such stu- 
dents, according to Anna Freud, may uti- 
lize pathological defenses such as intel- 
lectualization and asceticism to keep their 
needs under control. Because of the fear 
associated with strong parental identifica- 
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tions they are unable to resolve their con- 
flicts in a realistic manner. 

This kind of student, frequently encoun- 
tered in a university counseling center, is 
one whose educational goal—university 
training—has aggravated the nonadaptive 
aspects of his earlier seemingly immutable 
identifications. Such a client, maladjusted 
rather than neurotic, more often suppressed 
than repressed, demonstrates considerable 
shame, guilt, and anxiety about his sexual 
and aggressive feelings. In dynamic terms, 
such a student cannot vary his behavior be- 
cause of a felt loss of parental support and 
approval. While he is able to direct his be- 
havior, he endures continual frustration. 
This kind of student is differentiated from 
other clients in that he pushes himself ever, 
harder in academic work or in social rele* 
tionships as a reaction to his frustration. 
He never achieves satisfaction and reports 
“feeling lost” or “lacking any purpose in 
life.” Translated into psychological terms, 
this kind of repetitive but nonrewarded be- 
havior can be seen as a striving for security, 
i.e., parental approval, rather than for per- 
sonal satisfaction. These clients conform 
since their parental attachments are strong 
but beneath the surface one finds the rem- 
nants of family discord, mistrust, and con- 
siderable hostility. This syndrome is often 
accompanied by other symptoms such as 
loneliness, examination fears, vague ten- 
sions, emotional outbursts, generalized 
anxieties, no vocational goal, and no close 
relationships. The following case of Libby 
H. exemplifies this type of client. 


A Case in Point 


Libby H. was a 21-year-old junior in nursing, 
referred by the Dean of the Nursing College 
because of disorganized ward work, emotional 
outbursts, and interpersonal difficulties with the 
graduate nurses and instructors. She was chal- 
acterized by the Dean as being alternately eager 
to please and negative. Because of her negativ- 
ism and lack of responsibility, she was repeat- 
ing phases of her ward work. 

Libby H. was a physically attractive girl given 
to “smart” dressing and a superficial desire to 
please and charm. She complained of being re- 
sented and easily hurt by others and of being 
ashamed and guilty over her family. Libby saw 
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Identification in the Counseling Process 


herself as selfish and spoiled, “really not very 
nice,” confused about her relationships with boys, 
and concerned about her coldness with girls. 
Libby was initially very eager to get help with 
her personal and academic problems. 

Libby was seen sixteen times over a four-month 
period. It developed that Libby was her mother s 
favorite and was strongly identified with her. 
Mother was a driving, eager-to-please, frightened 
yet dominant woman who ran the home and chil- 
dren as she wished over the sometimes strong, 
but futile protests of her husband. She placed 
excessive demands upon herself, continually failed, 
and felt quite unappreciated. For the children, 
the household was full of tension and confusion. 
Libby’s father was pictured as a hard-working 
man who was unable to exert any influence over 
his wife but, instead, demanded immediate obedi- 
ence and acquiescence from his children. He re- 
sented the five children their freedom and ap- 
peared to the client to be cold and rejecting. 
He favored the client’s older sister, Betty, and 
in the process aroused Libby’s envy. 

Libby was, naturally enough, ambivalent and 
confused. Her interpersonal techniques did not 
work for her any better than they did for her 
mother. She caused resentment in others by her 
“contingent kindness” and by her periods of nega- 
tivism which continued despite her subsequent 
guilt. Her envy and resentment of her sister 
generalized to all girls. 

Libby’s rejection by her father led to an in- 
security with other men, a consequent ambiva- 
lence, and a resultant need to prove “I can be 
popular” with the boys. Periods of discomfort 
with and hostility toward authority in general 
and women in particular interfered with both her 
nurse’s training and her everyday relationships. 
Any attempts to change her attitudes or behavior 
aroused her feelings of insecurity because of ber 
deeper conflict between aggression on the one 
— and her need for family approval on the 
other. 


Most students, of course, alter their pre- 
viously accepted standards in the light of 
new reality experience but some, like Libby 
H., are unable to do so. These clients are 
of both sexes although, more generally, 
girls continue to receive realistic approval 
and consequent security for their lack of 
personal independence and sexual expres- 
sion. Such students should receive help 
while still in conflict and before unhealthy 
defenses are established; they should be 
seen early in their college careers, not late. 
We may predict, otherwise, that neurotic 
defenses will interfere with present and 
future interpersonal relationships. 


Identification as a Counseling 
Technique 


Several counseling techniques are ap- 
plicable in helping such “over-identified” 
clients, those whose conflict is between the 
maintenance of security and the direct sat- 
isfaction or sublimation of normal needs. 
The counselor’s role is to provide the re- 
quired security while assisting the client 
in relaxing his defensively-acquired, rigid 
standards which serve to control and deny 
his subjective needs. While all counsel- 
ing theories include emotional support as 
an integral part of their counseling proc- 
esses, all do not agree on the role that 
should be played by the counselor. The 
counselor’s role, for example, may vary in 
general or in specific circumstances, all the 
way along a continuum from authoritari- 
anism to permissiveness. He may support, 
reflect, clarify, summate, or interpret in a 
particular situation for a particular thera- 
peutic purpose. 

For the treatment of the type of client 
under consideration, three techniques are 
proposed: (1) Certainly the client must 
have the realistic security of continued 
counseling sessions with a firm but non- 
threatening, and accepting person. (2) 
The client must come to feel comfortable 
and secure so that he can face his defenses, 
his painful feelings, and eventually his sub- 
jective needs. (8) The counselor, in this 
context, must have personal se and 
appropriate adjustive techniques himself 
which will influence the client in the two- 
way relationship that is counseling. 

While the first two techniques are com- 
monly accepted, the last one implies that 
the counselor is in reality a new source of 
identification for the client. It is the per- 
sonal experience which helps the client 
relax his defenses in counseling and form, 
with the counselor, identifications which 
will lead to more realistic and more adap- 
tive behavior. The client, as he resolves 
his conflicts in counseling, must learn to 
discriminate between punitive and non- 
punitive authority. As the client discrimi- 
nates between the past pressures of his 
parents and the present guidance of his 
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counselor, new attitudes and new behaviors 
can be offered to him for his consideration. 
This procedure has been called the re-edu- 
cation process in more intensive therapies. 


The Application of These Techniques 


These techniques were applied in the 
case of Libby H. The client was directly 
encouraged to say what she thought and 
to allow her emotions to be recognized 
and expressed. As she was confronted with 
her behavior, overt and covert, she dis- 
covered the degree to which her conflicts 
and dissatisfactions resembled those of her. 
mother. As resentments over the restric- 
tions on her activity and individuality came 
flooding out, she came to perceive her 
mother as a human being and herself as 
a separate person with her own rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities. 

As her insights led to more adaptive 
behavior, Libby H. reported that she be- 
gan to enjoy her relationships with girls 
and to feel less need to prove herself to 
men. As she observed her own worth, 
she became less enviuus of her sister. Nurs- 
ing became a goal of her own rather than 
a method of pleasing mother and father. 
As she directed her behavior for her own 
satisfactions, she became less negative and 
rebellious. 

More real life experience with men is 
necessary before Libby’s attitudes are fully 
clarified and her relationships more objec- 
tively founded. She is still somewhat over- 
dependent and leans too much on her boy 
friend for security. It is an emotional as- 
set that her sexual needs seem to be nor- 
mal. She anticipates with pleasure the 
physical aspects of marriage although one 
can predict that the intimate relationships 
will necessitate some readjustment on her 
part. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


It is necessary to point out that coun- 
seling goals, in this case, were limited. 
In this kind of maladjustment, there seemed 
to be no purpose in probing into deeper, 
dissociated conflicts. The goal of coun- 
seling was to build up new behavioral 
outlets rather than discover and reorganize 
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“primary” motivations, This goal was ap- 
proximated as the counselor provided se- 
curity through the personal contacts and 
the client became less threatened and more 
relaxed. Appropriate techniques such as 
clarification and interpretation aided her 
in recognizing and abreacting her resent- 
ments and guilt. She was not differentially 
rewarded for her superficial charm and 
attempts to please but was encouraged to 
be more honestly selfish. Her whims and 
childish behavior were labeled for what 
they were. The counselor was a different 
kind of authority than her father in that 
he faced the client with her responsibilities 
but allowed her final freedom of choice. 
As a result of the maturation process in 
counseling, the counselor became an ob- 
jective male rather than a vague, unreal- 
istic person in the image of her father. 
The acceptance of her resentments toward 
her mother laid the groundwork for great- 
er self-differentiation and _ self-objectifica- 
tion. As the series of counseling interviews 
drew to a close, the client was: offered 
several suggestions about herself and about 
her future goals. For example, it was sug- 
gested that since she and her fiance were 
seemingly so well matched, she might well 
consider giving up home and, for the time 
being, nursing, in order to be with him. 
The “relationship” technique, akin to the 
Freudizn “transference cure,” implies a the- 
oretical attitude concerning counseling. 
This attitude is that all psychological coun- 
seling is reducible to the relationship be- 
tween two people wherein the counselor 
must, of necessity, have an influence, di- 
rectly or indirectly, upon the client. The 
counselor becomes, then, a real participat- 
ing member of an interpersonal relation- 
ship; a relationship in which his attitudes 
and his behavior in a face-to-face setting, 
continually communicate to the client. The 
belief is that this relationship may be used 
to real therapeutic advantage in certain 
types of cases such as the one described 
above. As a technique, the presentation to 
the client of the counselor’s personality, 
attitudes, and behavior must be timed ap- 
propriately. For example, a counselor's at- 
titude that one may question authority may 
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best be presented while the client is ex- 
pressing considerable feeling toward au- 
thority. Implicit in this argument is that 
the counselor can provide a more adequate 
object for identification than a random per- 
son in the client’s environment. Identifi- 
cation with the counselor must be on the 
basis of positive feelings toward him, not 
as a defensive reaction to him. 

There is, of course, the assumption that 
any particular counselor’s attitudes are 
adequate and adjustive. It is doubtful that 
consensual definition of these terms could 
be obtained at the present time. However, 
it is the writer’s point of view that it is 
the individual counselor and his organiza- 
tion of personality theory and his utiliza- 
tion of techniques which bring about 
changes in a client’s motivational structure 
and consequent behavior. 


Summary 


The attempt was made to demonstrate 
how the process of identification, present 
in normal maturation, may be utilized as 
a therapeutic technique in the counseling 


relationship. In doing so, aspects of psy- 
chological maturation, adolescent conflict, 
and one kind of adolescent maladjustment 
were discussed. It was not implied that the 
specified approach was applicable to all 
clients in all clinical settings nor was iden- 
tification seen as more than just one of 
the many counseling variables. 

Received February 8, 1955. 
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The Construction of a Scale on Attitudes 


Toward Counseling 


Arnold L. Form! 
Central Michigan College 


One of the factors relat 1 to the effec- 
tiveness of counseling programs is the pre- 
vailing climate of opinion toward them. 
This was the research premise of a study 
designed to explore the relationship be- 
tween student attitudes toward counselors 
on a college campus and different factors 
in their personal and social backgrounds. 
Student attitudes toward counseling ser- 
vices were measured by. a specially con- 
structed Counseling Attitude Scale. This 
paper will briefly describe the construc- 
tion of that instrument and give a brief 
summary of the findings it elicited. 

The scale discrimination method of scale 
construction devised by Edwards and Kil- 
patrick (1) was used in this study. Essen- 
tially, it is a method which combines the 
Thurstone (8) and the Likert (4) techniques 
of attitude scale construction. The scale is 
then subjected to analysis by Guttman’s 
Cornell technique (8). Slight modifications 
of the scale discrimination method were 
made because of the specific conditions of 
the problem. 


The Method 


One hundred and twenty items express- 
ing counseling attitudes were devised and 
then sorted by 80 judges according to 
Thurstone’s method of equal appearing in- 
tervals (8). Scale (or S) values of the items 
were found by determining the median 
values of their position on a continuum as 
determined by the judges. The interquar- 
tile range (or Q) values of judgments were 


1This paper is based upon a dissertation, Stu- 

Attitudes T: Counselors and the Coun- 
seling Center at Michigan State — e, submit- 
ted in partial fulfillment for a de’ Doctor of 
Philosophy, under the direction Walter F. John- 


son, Michigan State College, 1952. 





found for the same items. These are meas- 
ures of the degree of ambiguity of the 
items. All scale items having Q values of 
more than 1.71 (the median Q value of the 
120 items) were rejected. Sixty-two items 
with varying S values survived this first 
test. The latter and fifteen other experi- 
mental items were prepared in a Likert 
type scale (4). These items included a five- 
point forcing scale: strongly agree, agree, 
uncertain, disagree, and strongly disagree. 

The new scale was administered to a 
sample of 200 students and scored in the 
usual Likert fashion. Weights from 0 
through 4 were assigned to the five cate- 
gories. The weight of 0 was given to 
“strongly agree” responses in the case of 
items expressing a favorable opinion as 
well as to the “strongly disagree” responses 
to items expressing unfavorable opinion to- 
ward counseling, and so on. A total score 
for the 77 items was then obtained for each 
respondent. A low score represented stu- 
dents with favorable attitudes toward coun- 
seling services, and high scores indicated 
unfavorable attitudes. Item analysis of 
each of the 77 items was then made for 
the two groups, the upper and lower 50 
per cent in terms of the total score. 

To determine the phi coefficient for each 
item, the five response categories were 
reduced to two in this fashion: the num- 
ber of uncertain responses were added to 
either combined group (SA and a) or to 
combined group (d and SD), always in the 
direction of the combined group with the 
smaller number of frequencies. This was 
done to reduce the amount of error in de- 
termining the discriminatory values of the 
items and also because most students gave 
predominately favorable responses to the 
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Construction of a Counseling Attitudes Scale 


DIRECTIONS: We are interested in your feelings about the following statements concerning the Counseling 
Center at Michigan State College. Read each statement carefully and decide how you feel 
about it. PLEASE respond to each item whether or not you have -had direct experience with 
the Counseling Center. 





If you strongly agree, encircle SA....cccccaceseseeee (SA) a ? @ 
If you just agree, encircle a...cccccccccscccsecesese SA (a) ? 4d 
If you are undecided or uncertain, encircle ? ....++ SA a (?) @ 
SE- Jou GIMNGTOS, OUSIFGLS 6. oc cccdncdicccoecsescsecuee SA a ? (@ 
If you strongly disagree, encircle SD ....cessesceses em ee ~¢ 

da 


~ 
7 
~ 
8 88ess 
o 
~ 


1, I think the Counseling Center is a great asset to Michigan State College. .. SA a ? 


2. I feel the Counseling Center is highly inadequate to solve any kind of 
PEODLOM. cccccscceccocevesersedoceebesesscerreccevecccceseccecccesecceecose SA a ? +d sp 


3. Sometimes the reassurance and guidance offered to wavering students by the 
Counseling Center is helpful in straightening them Out. ....ccccccsccccscces SA a ? da SD 


‘4. The Counseling Center's efforts to help students are impractical and 


SMBEZACAORE o. cccdviccdsncesé ne ceeneis coursed perce cecccectevcennvecseeheectebasee SA a 72°22 


5. I believe the Counseling Center is helpful in assisting students with 
ROOLT PRODIOMB... occ ccdcdensoecharococecosnecenssécdetectecesicecsccvencecces SA a oS eae 


6. Talks with counselors at the Center are tension releasing if nothing 


ONO a, 6. 0896 bene a chase rghs suds cn egenee Aebese ebWlscvesescbddacvesécecapeokeed Ce SP es ae 
7. It is a complete waste of time to go to the Counseling Center, ...ssccceces SA a ? d sD 


8. I feel the Counseling Center can be helpful to students needing coun- 
seling if they properly uSe its Service, coccsccccccccccccecccecsccsssecece SA a ? da sD 


9. I regard the Counseling Center a very efficient and necessary part of 
REO GORIOGCS, .0'ebis'y0.00.0'040i 06 05.8 oc bU Fb os0s whale Reweed Gpetdascacdeviwtecveste ak ee weer ee 


10. I feel that I can pot trust anyone at the Counseling Center to help me. .. SA @ «2 2 


11, I regard the Counseling Center a purposeful organization that is serving 
people with problems. Of adjustment.  cccccccccccccccccccccccccecececcoesete SA a ? da sD 


12. The Counseling Center is not effective in helping No-Preference students. . SA a ? da sD 


13, I believe the Counseling Center does not adequately interpret test 
FOSULTS. seccecececccerersrerereresessccecsesesescsesessscsssssesseseseses SA a@ ? Gd SD 


14, The Counseling Center is a poor excuse for a clinic where students 
BAF Cake CHOAr GOD IGME,  ivccéc cccddccavvedecevctbccsvesevcc¥bsbepevxcedeu Ca FF De 


15. I believe the Counseling Center is a good device for advising students 
With their problems. ccccccesccccccccccescsssevescccscesessscvcssesescssse SA a ? d@ spd 


16, The Counseling Center is of no direct help to students. One finds 
nothing he didn't already know by going there. ..ccccccesecceseveseecceece SA a ? +d sd 


17. I think more students should take advantage of the services the 
Counseling Center Offers, cccccccsccccssesescvcccccssccceccceseccsescesece a2. $2.4: 


18, I believe the tests used by the Counseling Center are worthwhile 
taking. Pee ree meee eee ee eee rere ee eee essere eee sees ese essesesesseeseenseees SA a ? da sD 


19, I believe the Counseling Center is simply not interested in 
students or their problems. ceccccsccccccccccccdccccscevcvesccevccceccecce So: 64? -@e.: & 


20. I recommend the services of the Counseling Center to all who 
MEOM HELP. ceccccccccvccvcccvecsevsssesessccssescccessescvcccccsesescccsece Sa £ 2 he 


21. I feel that our Counseling Center does enough good work to warrant 


“ACB OXISTANCE, ccccccccvccsecrccccresecesecereeereeesseeseesceeseeseceecees SA a ? &€ 3 


2~. There is a complete lack of organization at the Counseling Center--- 
GRO. SIVAYS GSts the FUR SVOURE. ~scccoccescccvevesednccencecccesesesbebects SA a b d sD 


Figure 1.—The Counseling Attitude Scale 
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scale items. The phi coefficients ranged 
from 0.01 to 0.59 with the median coeffi- 
cient of 0.23. The significant phi coeffi- 
cient at the 5 per cent level for 200 cases 
was 0.139. Had an item analysis been made 
of the upper and lower quartiles, the dis- 
criminatory values might have been larger 
(5). Twenty-two items possessing the high- 
est phi coefficients were selected for the 
final attitude scale from approximately 
each half-scale interval of the Thurstone 
continuum. 

The Counseling Attitude Scale, along 
with other instrumexts, were mailed to 
605 students who were selected by a strati- 
fied random sampling technique, (Figure 
1). Ninety per cent, or 544 students, re- 
turned their completed questionnaires. 

Content scores for the 544 students were 
obtained in the following fashion: for each 
positively stated item, a score of 1 was 
given to a “strongly agree” or “agree” re- 
sponse and a score of 0 was given to an 
“uncertain,” “disagree,” and “strongly dis- 
agree” response. In negatively stated items 
a score of 0 was given to a “strongly agree,” 
“agree,” and “uncertain” response, while a 
score of 1 was given to a “disagree” and 
“strongly disagree” response. This scoring 
procedure (dichgtomization from five pos- 
sible responses) was used for two purposes: 
(1) to find the coefficient of reproducibility 
in scale analysis, and (2) because the 
dichotomization process was previously 
used in item analysis to evolve the final 
scale items. The theoretical range of 
scores was 0 through 22. Actual scores 
also had the same range. 

Reliability 

The Counseling Attitude Scale was sub- 
jected to a reliability test by a split-half 
lower bound (L,) technique (7). The L, 
was computed and found to be 0.94. This 
means that the reliability coefficient for the 
total scale is not less than 0.94. It may be 
anywhere between 0.94 and unity. In the 
computations that follow, L, = lower 
bound reliability; S,2 = variance of the 
first-half scores; S;? = variance of second- 
half scores; and S,2= variance of the total 
score: 


agers 2/1-s,?-+ 8,” \ 
sie eae 


_ efi- 741 + 644\ 


reso gr 


0.94 
Scalability 


Scale analysis based upon the perform- 
ance of the 544 subjects was carried out by 
Guttman’s Cornell technique (8). The im- 
portant function of this technique is to de- 
termine the amount of error in reproducing 
item responses from total scores (coeffi- 
cient of reproducibility). In a scale that 
has a reproducibility of 100 per cent, scale 
analysis will enable one to predict the re- 
sponses of people from their total scores 
with 100 per cent accuracy. In such a scale 
people with identical scores have identical 
responses. In scales with reproducibility 
of less than 100 per cent, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to reproduce the re- 
sponses of individuals. The number of 
errors increases as reproducibility decreas- 
es. In reality, Guttman’s technique is a 
test to ascertain to what extent any given 
set of attitude items lie along a continuum 
rather than falling off to one side or an- 
other. The coefficient of reproducibility 
for the instrument was found to be 0.87. 
The observed value of the coefficient is 
moderately high but within bounds, sug- 
gesting that a single variable (counseling 
attitude) is present in the scale. Since this 
figure is a trifle higher than the minimum 
of 85 per cent stipulated by Guttman, there 
is evidence to indicate that on the basis of 
reproducibility alone, the scale tends to be 
unidimensional. Seven of the twenty-two 
items exceeded the 15 per cent error of 
reproducibility, but the smaller amount of 
error in other items reduced the error for 
the entire scale (Table 1). 

The coefficient of reproducibility by it- 
self is not a sufficient test of scalability. 
Other factors should be considered: range 
of marginal distributions, pattern of error, 
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Construction of a Counseling Attitudes Scale 99 
Table 1 
Per Cent Error in Aititude Scale Items by Item Category 

Item No. Nonerror Nonerror Per cent Error Per cent 

Error* Error* in Item Marginalt 
1 451/14 42/37 9.3 17 
2 407/42 49/46 16.2 17 
8 471/28 28/22 8.3 9 
4 442/14 51/87 9.3 16 
5 472/6 85/81 6.8 18 
6 316/46 91/91 25.4 83 
7 488/86 $1/19 46 9 
8 491/15 22/16 5.7 7 
9 386/21 70/67 16.2 25 
10 460/20 82/32 9.7 12 
ll 445/26 49/24 9.1 18 
12 856/41 74/73 21.0 27 
13 234/61 159/90 27.8 46 
14 442/12 47/43 10.1 17 
15 444/21 43/36 10.5 17 
16 434/23 44/48 12.1 16 
17 422/20 54/48 12.5 19 
18 831/50 84/79 23.6 80 
19 471/82 24/17 9.0 8 
20 411/9 62/62 13.0 23 
21 420/83 47/44 14,2 17 
22 800/56 119/69 23.0 85 

bg e€ 
Number of errors in each item are counted by ectebiiabing Ring By ay ow ee ee < the “ 


Nt) 45 thus t eae them according to the catego 
() a 42 (NE) . For omg in columns 2 and 3 the numerators indicate 


and the denominators indicate the people who answered (d and SD). In no case should 


answered (SA, a, 
the category ncete dda more error than nonerror. 


the number of people who 


t+ Found by -dividing total of numerator and denominator in column 8 by total of numerator and denomina- 


tor te eclumn 2. 


number of scale items, and number of re- 
sponse categories in each item. 

Marginal Distributions. The second test 
of scalability is that of marginal distribu- 
tion. Guttman maintains that the repro- 
ducibility of any individual item can never 
be less than the percentage of respondents 
falling into a single category of that item, 
regardless of whether or not a scale exists 
(8). For example, if a dichotomous item 
has 80 per cent of the people in one cate- 
gory and 20 per cent in the other, there can 
be no less than 80 per cent reproducibility 
in reproducing that item from a rank order 
dbtained from all the items, regardless of 
the scalability of the set of items as a 
whole (7). In samples with extreme dichot- 
mization, as occurred in this scale (Table 
|, column 4) reproducibility is usually high. 
Therefore, in testing a universe of scala- 
bility, caution should be exercised to in- 
tude in the sample a wide range of mar- 





ginal distributions. Some items with mar- 
ginals around 50-50 are desirable. Inspec- 
tion of Table 1 reveals that although a 
wide range in marginal distribution is pres- 
ent, only four items have marginals over 
30 per cent. The predominance of smaller 
marginals may perhaps point to a spuri- 
ously high coefficient of reproducibility. 
However, the scale discrimination method 
with its dichotomization process tends to 
produce smaller marginals than the stan- 
dard Guttman technique. For this reason 
it is felt that the minimum requirement of 
marginality is present. 

Pattern of Error. In the third test of 
scalability, that of pattern of error, scale 
items were examined to check whether 
there were nonscale types of persons. Solid 
segments in a column that fall outside the 
cutting points indicate the presence of defi- 
nite additional major factors in the re- 
sponses, so that more than one appre- 
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ciable dimension is present. Nonscale types 
can be recognized from the occurrence of 
the same kind of error for a large num- 
ber (i.e., five or more) of respondents (7). 
Inspection of the responses revealed no 
substantial nonscale types of persons and 
thus another criterion for scale analysis 
was saiisfied. Edwards and Kilpatrick as- 
sume that errors are random when the 
scale discrimination method is used, but 
Smith (6) states that only factor analysis 
will be sufficient to determine whether ran- 
domness of error exists in a set of items. 
The latter technique has not yet been test- 
ed on the Counseling Attitude Scale. 

Number of Scale Items. An important 
criterion to be satisfied in scale analysis is 
the number of items in the scale. Gutt- 
man (7) suggested that at least ten items 
are necessary, particularly if the items are 
dichotomized as a result of scale analysis. 
In scoring the responses to the Counsel- 
ing Attitude Scale, all items were dichot- 
omized, but because the scale contained 
more than ten items, it was felt that this 
criterion was more than satisfied. 

Number of Response Categories. The 
final criterion to be met in scale analysis 
is the number of response categories. It 
is maintained that the more response cate- 
gories in a scale, the greater the assurance 
that the entire universe is scalable. When 
response categories are combined to reduce 
errors, caution must be exercised to make 
sure that the reduction in error is not just 
a consequence of obtaining new extreme 
marginal frequencies that do not permit 
much error. The more categories that re- 
main uncombined, the more reliable is the 
inference that the universe from which 
they came is scalable. Because the Coun- 
seling Attitude Scale was derived from the 
scale discrimination method, this criterion 
could not be satisfied. All the response 
categories were finally dichotomized dur- 
ing scale analysis because dichotomization 
had previously been used in item analysis. 
The small number of errors in some items 
were perhaps due to the extreme marginals 
obtained, but some reduction of error re- 
sulted from the proper location of cutting 
points. 
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Intensity Function 

In addition to submitting the scale to 
the various tests of unidimensionality, the 
instrument was subjected to a test of in- 
tensity. Guttman maintains a rank order 
score does not distinguish between favor- 
able and unfavorable attitudes; it merely 
reflects being more favorable and _ less 
favorable (3). Rank order scores do not 
tell if a point (0 point) is reached beyond 
which “less favorable” really means “un- 
favorable.” An objective answer to this 
problem is provided by the use of inten- 
sity function. 

The fold-over technique described by 
Guttman was used to measure the intensity 
function of the Counseling Attitude Scale. 
To obtain the 0 point all of the question- 
naires were rescored in this fashion: all 
“strongly agree” and “strongly disagree” 
responses were given a weight of 2; “agree” 
and “disagree” responses a weight of 1; 
and “uncertain” responses a weight of 0. 
Total intensity scores were obtained for 
each student. There is no perfect rela- 
tionship between a person’s response to 
each question and his score on all of the 
questions. There is only a gradient. How- 
ever, the higher the student’s score, the 
more likely he has a favorable attiude. 
Guttman suggests that intensity obtained 
in this fashion is not generally scalable, but 
only forms a quasi-scale. 

The empirical intensity function is ob- 
tained by plotting intensity scores against 
content scores. By joining the positions of 
the median intensity score in each content 
column, a curve is obtained. Guttman stat- 
ed that if the pure intrinsic intensity were 
being measured by his technique, there 
would be no scatter about the median and 
that intensity would be a perfect U- or J- 
shaped function of the content scores. This 
ideal is rarely achieved in actual scales 
as errors are usually present. 

Regardless of this error, the shape of the 
true intensity function was quite clear in 
the Counseling Attitude Scale. A U-curve 
was obtained. It descended from the left, 
starting at the high content scores of 21 
and 22 (favorable attitudes), breaking 
sharply at content scores 18 and 14, and 
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Construction of a Counseling Attitudes Scale 


reaching its lowest point in content scores 
7 and 8. The curve then rose to the right, 
or unfavorable end, to its maximum point 
for the 0 content group. The content 
score 7-8 was the interval which contained 
the 0 point of the attitude. 


Use of Scale in Counseling Research 


Only 21 students of the 544 cases had 
scores less than 7, revealing that a small 
proportion of Michigan State College stu- 
dents had unfavorable attitudes toward 
counselors and the Counseling Center. The 
large percentage of students with favorable 
attitudes appeared to be divided into two 
distinct groups. This phenomenon was re- 
flected in the sharp break appearing on 
the U-curve at content score interval 13 
and 14. In view of this, and the fact that 
a majority of scores were concentrated in 
the higher content scores, the writer decid- 
ed it would be more revealing to analyze 
the distribution of scores in three groups 
rather than by a simple dichotomy. Stu- 
dents with scores of 15 and above were 
classified as strongly favorable toward 
counseling services; those with scores be- 
tween 8 and 14 were considered to hold 
only low favorable attitudes, and students 
with content scores less than 8 were classi- 
fied as having unfavorable attitudes. Once 
the three attitude groups were obtained, 
the remaining part of the research was de- 
voted to determining the relationship be- 
tween the three attitude groups to the per- 
sonal and social factors in the students’ 
backgrounds (2). 

Many of the students did not base their 
attitude toward counseling as a result of 
direct experience with the Michigan State 
College Counseling Center. Forty per cent 
of the 544 students never used the agency. 
Apparently, the positive attitudes of many 
of the nonusers of the Center were de- 
tived from the experiences of others, i.e., 
from a prevailing climate of opinion. The 
study revealed that more favorable atti- 
tudes toward counseling services were en- 
gendered by a greater number of contacts 
with the Counseling Center, indicating that 
attitudes toward counseling change when 
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direct experience with counseling services 
are obtained. 

Younger students, underclassmen, non- 
veterans, and unmarried students indicated 
more favorable counseling attitudes. Small 
and shifting differences were found be- 
tween counseling attitude and: subject ma- 
jor, grade-point average, degree of activity 
in extracurricular activities, size of home 
community, amount of high school coun- 
seling obtained, and socio-economic level 
of family. Other findings generally con- 
firmed the proposition that student atti- 
tudes toward counseling are affected by 
differences in common backgrounds and 
experiences (2). 


Summary 


Attitudes toward counselors and coun- 
seling services can be measured quantita- 
tively by a Coun:. ling Attitude Scale. The 
use of such scales has the advantage of 
measuring the intensity of counseling at- 
titudes that appears to be lacking in fol- 
low-up questionnaires and in permissive 
interviewing techniques. The instrument 
used at Michigan State College appeared 
to be a reliable instrument for obtaining 
student attitudes toward counselors and 
counseling services. The scale needs fur- 
ther refinement. Much would be gained 
by retesting it with another population. Its 
value for general use, in its present form, 
is not yet ascertained. Preliminary work 
on another population has begun. When 
completed, such attitude scales will be 
valuable for administrators who want a 
quick and objective device for determin- 
ing student attitudes toward counseling 
services. 


Received February 28, 1955. 
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Vocational Counseling 


in a Neuropsychiatric Setting 


Bernard A. Stotsky* 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Brockton, Massachusetts 


Vocational counseling is playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the rehabili- 
tation of neuropsychiatric patients. The 
treatment of the patient does not terminate 
with the conclusion of a course of electric 
or insulin shocks or with a series of psy- 
chotherapeutic interviews, for the patient 
must be helped to make the transition from 
the hospital to the community. To assist 
NP and NP-TB patients in effecting a 
successful occupational adjustment, the 
Vocational Counseling Service was acti- 
vated at this hospital to provide four types 
of psychological services. 


Vocational Counseling Services 
Offered 


Vocational Evaluation and Testing. Pa- 
tients are referred for vocational evalu- 
ation either by the psychiatric team 
through its physician or by the Physical 
Medicine Rehabilitation Service. The re- 
ferrals usually are concerned with an evalu- 
ation of the vocational potentialities of 
the patient or with problems in connection 
with his occupational adjustment in or out 


' of the hospital. In addition, when a patient 


is considered ready for discharge, the coun- 
selor will be asked routinely to provide vo- 
cational counseling and guidance. Physical 
Medicine will refer veterans who are hav- 
ing difficulty in adjusting to their work 
assignments around the hospital or in work- 
ing with other patients. Testing is often 


1It seems justifiable occasionally, but only oc- 

casionally, to include a description of a specific 

agency in a journal devoted to coun- 

seling research and counseling theory for it is 

within such settings t res activity and 
theory development must be encouraged.—Ed. 


used as a motivational device to interest 
the patient in activities or to explore vari- 
ous possible areas of interest so that pa- 
tients who heretofore have shown only 
apathy may begin taking an active part in 
the rehabilitation program. 

After material pertaining to prehospital 
work, social history, and personal adjust- 
ment has been abstracted from the patient's 
clinical folder, the patient is interviewed. 
His own views and feelings are obtained 
as well as information that is not available 
in the record. Only after this material has 
been gathered is the test battery selected. 
In administering the tests, an attempt is 
made to obtain not only a picture of the 
veteran’s intellectual, mechanical, clerical, 
motor, and other aptitudes, achievement, 
and occupational interests but also some 
assessment of the veteran’s interpersonal 
relationships, degree of social participation, 
ward and hospital adjustment, and areas 
of personality difficulty. The administra- 
tion of tests varies with the needs of the 
patient. Patients who are in good con- 
tact and appear well motivated take the 
tests according to the standard directions. 
Sometimes several patients in a group will 
take paper and pencil and motor perform- 
ance tests. Oftentimes with a withdrawn 
patient it will be necessary for the tester 
to read the items and to obtain his re- 
sponses verbally. At other times it will 
be necessary to give the patient the tests 
in several installments or even to stop the 
testing abruptly in the middle and resume 
at some later date. 

Naturally, the conditions around the test- 
ing are often different from those which 
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prevail in a college or industrial setting. 
Testing is not only an evaluative device 
but, with the interview, represents the first 
attempt by the counselor to establish a 
personal relationship with the patient. The 
inherent anxiety and stress of the testing 
situation is minimized as much as possible. 
Where it is felt that testing will prevent 
the forming of a good relationship, it is 
postponed until some later date. After the 
tests have been scored and interpreted, the 
findings are reported to the psychiatric 
team. Following team action on the case, 
the patient is seen again and informed 
in simple terms of the test findings. He 
achieves by this some closure to the test- 
ing. In addition, the team’s treatment plan 
is communicated to and discussed with 
him and he is enlisted as an active partici- 
pant in his own rehabilitation program. 

Counseling. Both individual and group 
counseling are performed at this hospital. 
Patients may be seen in counseling either 
for only a few sessions which are spaced 
at weekly intervals, or for intensive long- 
term work which will involve two or three 
interviews a week. During the early phases 
of counseling the purpose of the meetings 
is discussed with the patient and agree- 
ment is arrived at between counselor and 
patient concerning the goals of the rela- 
tionship. Occupational information is sup- 
plied to the patient and discussed with 
him as it is required during the course 
of the counseling. Where necessary, prob- 
lems which arise from the activities in 
which the patient is participating are 
worked through in counseling. In view of 
the abundance of therapeutic services in 
the hospital it is often necessary to make 
clear to the patient the functions of the 
counselor as differentiated from those of 
other staff members. At the same time 
attention must be given to attempts made 
by the p:tient to manipulate the situation 
by taking advantage of differences in pro- 
fessional roles to obtain personal gratifi- 
cation. 

The counseling relationship is re-evalu- 
ated periodically to assess the progress 
which is being made toward the goals 
agreed upon during the early phases of 
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counseling. Other personnel working with 
the patient are kept informed of progress 
and in turn pass along important informa- 
tion to the counselor. An informal type 
of individual counseling is also carried on 
which is locally dubbed “motivational 
counseling.” The counselor visits patients 
at their various occupational activities and 
on the spot discusses and works out with 
both staff and patients problems which 
they bring to his attention. 

“Group counseling” is usually oriented 
around problems met with in adjusting to 
job situations, to hospital routine and ac- 
tivity, and to social problems arising in 
the hospital setting. The groups offer sev- 
eral distinct advantages over individual 
counseling, for patients in groups will, for 
example, evaluate group progress and en- 
courage other patients to participate in 
rehabilitation activities. Psychotic or 
bizarre material brought out by a patient 
is often handled by having ore of the 
other patients in the group work it through 
with that individual and return the discus- 
sion to the reality level. In addition, a feel- 
ing of “togetherness” develops among the 
members of a group which serves outside 
of group hours as a means of reinforcing 
any progress made in the group meetings. 

The counselors at this hospital also par- 
ticipate in the large ward discussion 
groups which deal with day-to-day prob- 
lems of the patients in connection with 
the management of the hospital. Although 
this is not directly related to counseling 
activities, it aids the counselor in making 
contact with large numbers of patients 
which later serves as a basis for the de- 
velopment of a relationship in individual 
or group counseling. 

Role playing is a technique which is 
used both in individual and group situa- 
tions. For instance, patients may mani- 
fest great anxiety in connection with being 
interviewed for a job or in dealing with 
certain work situations outside the hos- 
pital. In a situation in which an employee 
is being reprimanded by a foreman or 
supervisor or is being interviewed as an 
applicant, one patient will take the role 
of the foreman or job interviewer and an- 
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other the role of the worker or the appli- 
cant. The other patients in the group will 
observe the role-playing and later analyze 
it. Patients may derive a double benefit 
from this: (1) by first undergoing the 
stress of the interview in a relatively sup- 
portive setting, they are conditioned to face 
it later; (2) by discussing what happened, 
they learn new ways of dealing with such 
situations, The use of such techniques may 
serve as a teaching device, as a means of 
instructing the patient possibly for the first 
time in his life how to handle these situ- 
ations. 

Placement. In assisting patients to ob- 
tain employment it is all too easy to dupli- 
cate the functions of other agencies which 
are performing placement. An attempt was 
made to deal with this problem by estab- 
lishing a system of referral to state agen- 
cies such as the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Division of Employ- 
ment Security after preliminary testing and 
counseling is performed by the hospital 
service. Most patients when ready for 
placement are referred to either of the two 
agencies, interviewed by a counselor from 
the agency, and registered while at the 
hospital. The Counseling Service at the 
hospital does some of its own placement 
through job contacts which it has devel- 
oped. Influential people in the community 
and volunteers are asked to help. An up- 
to-date file is kept of available federal, 
state, and municipal civil service positions 
as well as available positions in factories, 
commercial establishments, and on farms. 
The patient is familiarized with these be- 
fore he leaves and usually makes some 
sort of tentative plan for job application. 

Just prior to discharge, counseling often 
becomes fairly directive. The patient is 
shown how to evaluate and respond to 
want ads, is helped to fill out applications, 
and is prepared for job interviews. He is 
directed to certain geographical areas and 
to jobs which are suitable for him. The 
counselor will sometimes make the first 
contact for the patient and go with him 
for the employment interview. Occasion- 
ally the patient is encouraged to do these 
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things by himself but only in such situa- 
ations where he feels secure enough to 
face the interview himself. In placing the 
patient, emphasis is placed upon co-ordi- 
nation with other services and with other 
team members such as social worker, phy- 
sician, clinical psychologist, and State Em- 
ployment representative. Where a veteran 
appears to have possibilities for on-the-job 
training or further schooling a preliminary 
survey of his vocational potential is made 
at the hospital after which he is referred 
to the Regional Office for certification. 

Follow-up. In following up the veteran 
after discharge, it is important to remem- 
ber that the counselor is not the only one 
who is interested in a continuing relation- 
ship with the veteran. Follow-up must 
be co-ordinated with the Social Service 
worker and with the patient’s doctor. Fol- 
low-up may take the form of a visit to 
the veteran in his home community (rare- 
ly at his place of employment), a letter 
asking him how he is making out, or a 
report from the agency to which he has 
been referred. 

Hospital Employment. At this hospital 
there is a Member-Employee Program. 
Patients who have adjusted well to the 
hospital, are doing well in work assign- 
ments, and are able to handle off-the- 
grounds passes without serious incident 
are discharged from the hospital and 
placed on employee status as full-time 
workers at a salary. Vocational Counsel- 
ing Service does a complete evaluation of 
such patients prior to their presentation 
to the Medical Rehabilitation Board. Af- 
ter the veteran has been approved and 
placed on the program, his adjustment to 
the program is followed closely by a team 
consisting of a Social Service worker, a 
counselor, and the member-employee su- 
pervisor. A target date is finally set for 
discharge fro mthe program, and the 
same procedure established for other pa- 
tients is followed with regard to job place- 
ment and follow-up in the community. 





2Compare with chart in the discussion of re- 
habilitation counseling by Frank M. Fletcher, this 
Journal, 1:242, 1954. 
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Training Functions 


A Ph.D. candidate in counseling psy- 
chology receives about two years of paid 
practicum experience in VA _ hospitals 
where qualified counseling psychologists 
are available for supervision. At this hos- 
pital, training involves working with all 
types of patients, The trainee performs all 
the service functions of the counselor and 
receives close supervision of his work from 
members of the staff and consultants from 
the university. The entire service meets 
once a week in a seminar dealing with a 
problem case with which a member of the 
staff or trainee is working. Individually, 
each trainee receives a minimum of six 
hours a week of supervision and instruc- 
tion. Counselors also participate in both 
patient and nursing education, giving lec- 
tures on the functions of the Counseling 
Service and on matters of psychological in- 
terest in co-operation with the Clinical Psy- 
chology Service. 


Research 


There is great need for research in the 
area of rehabilitation of neuropsychiatric 
patients, and counselors at this hospital 
have been active on two major projects 
dealing with immediate problems growing 
out of the rehabilitation program. 

One pertained to discovering criteria for 
predicting success on the Member-Em- 
ployee Program and one variable, alco- 
holism, was found to categorize correctly 
94 per cent of the cases. A second study 
was concerned with the accuracy of pre- 
dictions of performance in rehabilitation 
activities. Data collected for 32 cases, us- 
ing as criteria progress reports of PMRS 
personnel, showed that for short-term ad- 
justment to activities, counselors were ac- 
curate in $1 out of 82 cases. In predicting 
long-term adjustment to these activities 
and the outcome of the patient’s participa- 
tion, counselors were correct in 25 out of 
82 cases. In both instances the predictions 
were significantly better than chance. 

Areas where the need for research is par- 
ticularly urgent are (1) the development 
and standardization of measures of inter- 
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est, aptitude, work performance, and per- 
sonality for neuropsychiatric patients, 
Present tests and scales often give distorted 
pictures or insufficient information con- 
cerning the resources left to work with in 
the patient; (2) a comparison of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of different kinds of re- 
habilitation programs in motivating the 
patient: (3) experimentally controlled 
studies of specific rehabilitation tech- 
niques; (4) long-range studies of the en- 
during effects of rehabilitation work, such 
as systematic follow-up and re-examina- 
tion of patients after they have completed 
the program or been discharged. 


New Paths in Counseling 


In a setting such as the one we have 
been discussing, the counselor finds him- 
self venturing into uncharted areas. 


1. There is, first of all, the problem of the 
chronic patient for whom vocational guidance in 
the classical sense is not sufficient. As a result 
of long-term hospitalization he has lost his in- 
terest in activities and has developed a relatively 
stable pattern of adjustment to the hospital. He 
becomes frightened at the prospect of leaving the 
hospital. He is afraid of dealing with people and 
has developed an in-group identification with 
other chronic patients. This patient must first be 
reached by means of a personal relationship. Then 
he must be motivated to participate in activities, 
supported through periods of anxiety and doubt 
concerning his ability to do well, and counseled 
with regard to each succeeding step. These steps 
often have to be spelled out for him in great 
detail, with tact and patience. At all times one 
faces the problem of sudden regression and with- 
drawal. Moreover, the fact that the veteran is 
receiving a great deal of gratification from his 
illness makes him reluctant to give up his with- 
drawal pattern. 

In setting goals for these patients, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the chances for rehabili- 
tating them completely are poor. One must be 
realistic about the patient’s potential, his assets, 
and liabilities. Partial rehabilitation is better than 
none. One’s aspirations for the veteran must not 
exceed his capacity to realize these aims. The 
counselor should be familiar with community agen- 
cies which can take up the work of rehabilitation 
where he leaves off. He must accept his own 
responsibility with regard to the veteran, yet 
at the same time encourage the veteran to as- 
sume as much of the responsibility as he can 
tolerate. Very often we find that the premorbid 
pattern of adjustment was not much better than 
that of his present illness. 
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2. Another new area for counseling has been 
the development of group programs such as group 
counseling, ward discussion groups, and the group 
activities program of PMRS and Special Services. 
A group can be a strong motivating force. If a 
patient sees other patients in whom he has con- 
fidence engaging in certain activities, he will be 
prone to imitate them. Many apathetic patients 
have become active by following the example of 
their more energetic colleagues. 

8. Finally, but not least important, are the 
relationships with other treatment services such 
as Physical Medicine, Clinical Psychology, and 
Social Service. Overlap by the services is often 
unavoidable and, unless tact and diplomacy are 
exercised, conflicts can arise, It is of prime im- 
portance to work out relationships and to achieve 
understanding between various team members 
with regard to the functions which each member 
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will exercise in “ealing with the patient. Any 
confusion, lack «° information, misunder- 


standing by the members of the treatment team 
will reflect itself in the patient and be detrimental 
to his recovery. Ultimately it boils down to this: 
We are at the hospital only because we have sick 
patients to treat. Our contribution must be in 
terms of what we as individuals who have a 
special kind of training and aptitude can con- 
tribute to the treatment and recovery of patients. 
The final criterion for the success or failure of 
our efforts is the number of patients we can 
help to adjust better to the hospital and then 
return to the community. Everything else is 
important only to the extent that it contributes 
to this goal. 


Received November 29, 1954. 
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Toward a Theory of Vocational Choice 


Lloyd Meadow! 
Detroit Jewish Vocational Service 


In recent years it has become more evi- 
dent that practice, observation, and em- 
pirical research in the field of vocational 
guidance are far ahead of a theoretical 
rationale. A major thesis of this presenta- 
tion is that a meaningful theoretical formu- 
lation is a necessary accompaniment to 
further significant progress in vovational 
guidance counseling. If there were a theo- 
retical framework from which to view a 
client’s choice of occupation—a theory 
which would take into account the con- 
scious and unconscious motivations which 
influence the client to select a particular 
type of work—we should perhaps be able to 
counsel him more effectively and to achieve 
more satisfactory results. We do not mean 
to imply that theory is an over-all panacea. 
Too often social scientists hide behind 
meaningless theoretical conceptualizations. 
Empiricism does not necessarily have to 
precede theory nor does empirical research 
have to await theoretical formulation. 
Ideally the two should go hand in hand. 

Lurie (11) stresses the difficulty for 
busy practitioners and administrators to 
take the time to do research and assemble 
their data into a coherent theoretical struc- 
ture. If the data are not assembled into 
this coherent structure they will become a 
meaningless mass of isolated variables and 
progress will be impeded. 


Current Theoretical Formulations 


There are hundreds of articles in voca- 
tional guidance literature bearing on some 
aspects of vocational choice but there have 
been few systematic attempts to review 





1This paper was presented at the Midwest Con- 
ference of Jewish Vocational Services in Louis 
ville, Kentucky, November 5, 1954. It was award- 
ed the first annual Carl E. Pritz Prize. 


and to assay critically their value. Super 
reviewed the American literature tor the 
Ginzberg (6) study and felt that the work 
of prior investigators could not be inte- 
grated. For example, he found one study 
indicating that boys tended to enter the 
occupations of their fathers and another 
study which showed that boys tended to 
enter occupations different from those of 
their fathers. In the social sciences there 
have been many different approaches to 
the problem of choice. It is our aim to 
review and evaluate these approaches and 
see how they can be utilized in building 
an overall theory. 

The Economic Approach. Economists 
such as Salz (14) and Clark (4) believe 
that the law of supply and demand de- 
termines where a person will work. They 
feel innate abilities of the individual have 
little to do with an individual’s occupation. 
In many societies economic factors play 
an important role in occupational choice 
especially in times of depression. In min- 
ing communities the sons usually become 
miners. For those raised on a farm, there 
is a good chance that they will be farmers. 
However, even in these two examples the 
determining factors are relatively obscure. 
Not all the sons will be miners or farmers. 
What prompts some to leave and strike out 
on their own? The past two decades have 
seen a steady decrease in our farming and 
mining population. Limited economic op- 
portunity has been advanced as a primary 
factor in this decrease. If this is so, what 
role is played by personality, intelligence, 
education, the family, and the cultural 
group? Such occupations may be fruitful 
areas for further research. 

The Sociological Approach. In recent 
years sociologists have beer directing more 
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of their attention to the sociology of work. 
Some sociologists have been primarily in- 
terested in the influence of the social forces 
upon the individual’s choice and tend to 
exclude the so-called subjective factors. 
Caplow (3) stresses parental and educa- 
tional influences on vocational choice. He 
points up the close relationship between 
choice and formal school structure, He 
feels that the basis for vocational choice 
is often trivial. (This has reference to‘what 
some have called the accident theory of 
yocational choice, subscribed to by many 
economists, some sociologists, and some vo- 
cational guidance counselors. Practitioners 
accepting this point of view are inclined 
to accept at face value a client's explana- 
tion of why he, chose an occupation;) Un- 
fortunately Caplow sees vocational guid- 
ance from a rather limited point of view, 
in terms of test measurements to deter- 
mine the individual’s interests and abilities, 
and in terms of the presentation of occu- 
pational information. 

Other sociologists have stressed factors 
of social mobility and social class, Warner, 
Havighurst, and Loeb (28), Hollingshead 
(9), and Warner and Low (24) being repre- 
sentative of this group. 

Shils (16) in his cogent review on the 
present state of American sociology, speaks 
of many sociological studies as disconnect- 
ed investigations and as microphotographic 
illustrations of some significant aspect of 
modern life. :He further states they have 
little value for a systematic theory of hu- 
man behavior and social organization. This 
criticism unfortunately is equally applica- 
ble to many other fields of social science, 
including vocational guidance. 

The Psychoanalytical Approach. There is 
little direct reference in the field of psy- 
choanalysis to the problem of vocational 
choice. Obendorf (12) refers.to the :psycho- 
logical difference between work and play 
with special emphasis on the immediacy 
of satisfaction. He discusses the question 
of ego satisfaction derived from work and 
the problem of the various instinctual im- 
pulses, libidinal and aggressive, which can 
be discharged in work. He emphasizes the 
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role of the parents in determining the 
child’s attitude toward work. 

The analytic conception is that an in- 
dividual is able to achieve independence 
and positive satisfaction through work. All 
conflicts around authority, all struggles be- 
tween rebellion and obedience, therefore, 
may be expressed in the attitudes toward 
work. Some persons repress their instinc- 
tual demands by becoming relatively hard 
workers—the so-called compulsive worker. 
Psychoanalysis also refers to the reactive 
type of worker. An example of this would 
be the man who becomes a policeman to 
avoid becoming a criminal. 

A major difficulty is that analytic con- 
cepts do not lend themselves readily to 
experimentaticn. However, techniques are 
being developed and a recent group of 
studies by Sears (15) is significant in that 
he has managed to test some of the psy- 
choanalytic theories experimentally. 

It is regrettable that psychoanalysts 
have, as have vocational guidance coun- 
selors, been too involved as practitioners 
to pause and formulate meaningful re- 
search projects. Some of the psychoana- 
lytic theory might be utilized in develop- 
ing a theory of choice. Several hypotheses 
could be formulated and tested. 


1. ee ee 

may seek self-employment in 
stheas dnd th the professions or vocational fields 
where there is an opportunity for leadership and 
initiative. 

2. Reactive type of workers such as compul- 
sives would see Soper some requiring a com- 
— type of job performance. 

8. Aggressive individuals may choose highly 
competitive occupations. such as. sales and jobs 

where they can satisfy their  semronive 


sme gulag gn superego 
structure may be more dissatisfi with his oc- 
ao choice than one with a normal super- 


“ee The fio ve compliant worker is less suc- 
prepa e job he has chosen than the aggres- 


sive worker. 


It is not the contention of this paper 
that we should construct a theory of vo- 
cational choice solely in terms of psycho- 
analytic concepts. We have sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate that personality is but 
one factor in a long series of variables 
which affect vocational choice. 
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The Vocational Guidance Approach— 
The Ginzberg Study 


Many practitioners in the field of vo- 
cational guidance have been eagerly await- 
ing the arrival of some over-all theoretical 
construct that would tie together the vo- 
luminous observational data that has been 
accumulating. It was hoped that the Ginz- 
berg (6) study would fulfill this need. 

In this study, occupational choice is re- 
garded as a process which is develop- 
mental in character, takes place over a 
period of approximately ten years from 
age 11-21, is related to past experience, 
and influences the future of the individual. 
It is basically irreversible and it cannot be 
undone. It has the quality of compromise 
among interests, capacities, values, and 
opportunities and it is interwoven with 
emotional factors. 

The theory further states that there are 
three periods of occupational choice. First, 
the period of fantasy choice and the de- 
sire to be an adult which is present in 
early childhood. Second, the period of 
tentative choice roughly between the ages 
of 11 and 17. During this period, choices 
progressively change from those based up- 
on interests to those based. upon capacities 
to those choices based on value. Finally, 
the period of realistic choice characterized 
by exploration, crystallization, and specifi- 
cation phases. 

Criticisms of the Ginzberg Study. The 
Ginzberg study has been extensively re- 
viewed and criticized in the literature. Kit- 
son (10), Super (22), Lurie (11), Caplow (2), 
Hamburger (7), Small (17) and Beilin (1) 
are among those who have offered salient 
criticisms. Most of the reviewers agree 
that the research design was poor, the 
methodology faulty, and the sample popu- 
lation biased and inadequate in size. 

Super (22) felt that the theory did not 
build adequately on previous work in the 
field. He felt that the word “choice” had 
different meanings at different age levels 
and he was critical of its loose usage. He 
found the major limitation to be that the 
compromise process was not studied or 
described. He feels that the compromise 
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process is the crux of the problem of oc- 
cupational choice. 

Lurie (11) felt the theory was static and 
that it was too generalized. Individual dif- 
ferences and emotional factors were not 
given sufficient consideration. Occupation- 
al trends and economic factors were mini- 
mized. The personality typology was 
crude. He felt the greatest fault was in 
the basic plan of the study, its conception 
of a “general theory” as resting on a cata- 
logue of stages of development for all per- 
sons. He felt the study's caution against 
partial and unbalanced approaches to vo- 
cational choice was valid. He also felt 
there was much worthwhile material as 
a basis for future studies. 

Caplow (2) felt the interviews were un- 
standardized. The specific line of ques- 
tioning seemed to be an accident of the 
interview situation. The retrospective ma- 
terial on childhood choices was uncon- 
vincing and some of the conclusions did 
not bear upon the evidence. He felt the 
authors were not aware of the facts of oc- 
cupational life in our society. They ig- 
nored the factors of occupational mobility. 
He said the authors should have presented 
their findings as hypotheses rather than 
as theory. 

Many of the criticisms of the Ginzberg 
study seem valid. There is no rationale 
for the poor research design and loose 
methodology. The division of age levels 
at two-year intervals was arbitrary. The 
interviews, small sections of which were 
included in the text, seemed to lack depth, 
penetration, and insight. Verbalizations on 
the part of the subject were accepted with- 
out any attempt to examine the latent 
meaning and symbolic content of the re- 
sponses. The emotional determinants were 
almost totally ignored. 

In spite of the many negative criticisms 
of the Ginzberg study, the widespread in- 
terest and constructive thinking it has 
aroused indicate it has made a positive 
contribution to the field. Hebb (8) stated, 
“Even so-called wrong theories may have 
positive value as guides to observation and 
as principles of selection. They have value 
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too in providing a point of attack since in 
demonstrating the shortcoming of one the- 
ory, scientific advancement often occurs.” 

Experimental Findings and the Ginzberg 
Study. Three experimental studies have re- 
cently become available which refute parts 
of Ginzberg’s theory. However, all of the 
authors have been able to utilize some of 
the Ginzsberg findings advantageously in 
furthering their own work. 

Beilin (1) at Columbia University studied 
a group of lower class high school seniors, 
some of whom had chosen college and 
some who had chosen work. According to 
the Ginzberg theory, occupational choice 
at this stage would be dominated by 
values. This was clearly refuted. For these 
students reality factors seemed to be the 
most important determinants, especially 
among those who had chosen work. 

Small (17), in part of his study on “Per- 
sonality Determinants of Vocational 
Choice,” was able to test Ginzberg’s hy- 
pothesis that the determinant of choice is 
predominately fantasy before the age of 
eleven and progressively changes toward 
reality thereafter. No evidence was found 
supporting the developmental theory. 
There was no linear relationship between 
age and changes toward reality. Changes 
that did take place were sometimes to- 
ward greater realism and at other times 
to less realism. He felt the absence of 
this trend indicates that the maintenance 
of reality perception is an active one in- 
volving compensating balances. 

The third study which in part refutes 
another aspect of Ginzberg’s theory was 
also done by Small and his associate (18). 
This is a study of the personality needs as- 


“sociated with the vocational choices of 389 


male and female students. The principal 
findings are that most subjects made a 
vocational choice during high school and 
selected a specialization within the chosen 
field sometime later. However, one group 
in the sample differed markedly from the 
others. Nearly 60 per cent of them made 
a choice of art during and prior to elemen- 
tary school. This is before or during the 
Ginzberg fantasy period rather than during 
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the much later reality period. The devia- 
tion of this group suggests to Small that 
the compromise factor between fantasy and 
reality has to be better understood. 


Towards a Theory of Vocational 
Choice 


The Small studies are an important step 
toward constructing a sound theory of vo- 
cational choice. They are well defined 
methodologically. Small does not over- 
generalize but does attempt to relate his 
findings to an over-all theory. He takes 
into account both conscious and uncon- 
scious needs of the individual. 

Many of the studies in vocational guid- 
ance have concentrated on minute aspects 
of the choice process and have failed to 
relate their specific findings to an over-all 
theory. The approach for the most part 
has been an atomistic one. Most of the 
studies also have been concerned with ado- 
lescents who were in the active process 
of choice making. A more fruitful ap- 
proach may be to study adults who have 
already made their choice and are now 
an integral part of the labor force. 

Possible studies in this area might be 
designed around two groups of individu- 
als, one group which was satisfied and 
successful in its chosen occupation and 
one group which was dissatisfied and un- 
successful in its vocational choice. Sig- 
nificant variables leading up to successful 
choice might be isolated and then tested 
for significance against the unsuccessful 
group. 

Another study could be done around a 
group of people who have radically 
changed their occupational choice from 
early adulthood compared with people who 
were stabilized in their initial adult job 
choice. Some of Strong’s (19) work on 
the consistency of vocational interests from 
early adolescence to late adulthood sug- 
gests the value of studying adults who are 
established in their field of vocational 
choice. Also, Anne Roe’s (13) work on 
personality characteristics of successful 
groups of scientists points up the value 
of this approach. 
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The study of choice must take into ac- 
count the psychological, economic, and 
social factors, all of which seem to have 
an important bearing on the process of 
choice. Also, Anne Roe’s (13) work on 
useful aspects of theory that have been 
advanced should be utilized to the fullest 
extent. Nor can a theory of vocational 
choice be considered valuable unless it 
has useful implications for vocational coun- 
seling. A sound theory would enable the 
counselor to use occupational information 
in a meaningful way. It would allow for 
a more dynamic vocational counseling 
process. If the process of choice were 
better understood, the counselor would be 
less likely to project his own choice into 
the counseling situation. 

This paper has emphasized the inade- 
quacies of the accidental theory of choice 
and the limitations of a one-sided approach 
to the problem of choice. It has been sug- 
gested that the findings of psychoanalysis 
may prove helpful in deriving a theory. 
There is need for a more rigorous method- 
ology, good experimental design, and ade- 
quate sampling techniques.” 

Received November 29, 1954. 
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Experience -Interest Changes in Students 


Ross W. Matteson 
Michigan State College 


The ways in which the academically re- 
lated interests of college students become 
modified in conjunction with expanding 
educational experience opportunities, have 
been the subject of a series of studies 
at Michigan State College. An initial in- 
vestigation of experience-interest relation- 
ships, reported in 1952, produced some 
evidence through adaptation of the Kuder 
Preference Record that expressed interests 
tend to be conditioned by the extent and 
nature of experience patterns (2). 

Certain inadequacies in the approach 
used in the earlier study led to the de- 
velopment of an activity check list form 
of experience-interest inventory. Using the 
new Activity Check List with a pilot study 
group of entering freshmen, several aspects 
of experience-interest relationship again 
studied (8), with results as follows: 

(1) The new instrument gave evidence 
of being suitable for the measure- 
ment of both interest and experi- 
ence. 

(2) Expressions of interest in about-to- 
become-available activities were 
found to be comparatively limited. 

(8) Indications of interest and experi- 
ence were found to be most closely 
interrelated in the aesthetic-artistic 
area, and least closely interrelated 
in the clerical area. 

(4) The combination of high interest 
scores with low experience scores 
tended to be associated both with 
low academic aptitude and with low 
socio-economic level. 

(5) Use of the Activity Check List for 
longitudinal studies of changes in 
the experiential and interest pat- 
terns of students appeared to be 
justified. 


Problem 
The general hypothesis is that interest 
patterns will be modified in ways associ- 
ated with the broadened experience pat- 
terns available through a program of gen- 
eral education. Specific hypotheses were 
stated as follows: 

(1) Interests will be increased after one 
or two years of college experience. 
(This hypothesis was supported by 
the results of the investigation. ) 

(2) These interest gains will be related 
in kind and amount to the new ex- 
periences encountered. (This hy- 
pothesis, also, received general sup- 
port. ) 

(8) Large gains in interest are more 
likely to be found in areas oi low 
initial experience and associated low 
initial interest. (Here, the results 
suggested a relationship actually 
more direct than inverse. ) 

(4) The disparity between a student’s 
interest in a given area and his ex- 
perience in that area will tend to 
narrow with increased experience. 
(Final results showed this to hold 
true in only three of ten areas. ) 


Procedure 


Indications of students’ experiences and 
interests at the outset of their college ca- 
reers have now been obtained from Ac- 
tivity Check List responses of over 2,000 
freshmen. The Activity Check List con- 
sists of 200 items, all selected to be within 
the experience range of students, to which 
individuals respond both on the basis of 
experience and on the basis of interest. As 
presented in a previous paper (3), the type 
of interest measurement used was not a 
completely standardized inventory but 
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rather a “convenient form for making two- 
fold responses to items within the experi- 
ential range of students.” The two-fold re- 
sponses are keyed to the following ten 
categories of experience-interest: 


ME—mechanical RE-—recreational 
CO-—computational SO-—societal 
SC—scientific PO—political 
CA—communicative CL—clerical 
AE —aesthetic PR—personal relation- 

ships 

Nearly 700 entering freshmen were given 
the Check List items during the 1951 fall 
orientation program. Intermediate data 
were collected at the end of the first year 
from 87 of these pre-tested students, in 
one of the sections of a basic freshman 
course. At the close of their second year 
of college, a larger group of 170 also re- 
peated the inventory. This follow-up group 
was obtained through individual requests 
transmitted via dormitory house-mothers 
and resident advisers. A number of stu- 
dents from the original group who were 
living off-campus also cooperated by re- 
taking the Activity Check List. A larger 
and perhaps more representative sample 
would have been. desirable. Furthermore, 
the impossibility of testing dropouts pre- 
cluded a consideration of the question of 
interest changes for students who had not 
continued in college. This is a significant 
area needing study. 

Although it was possible to re-test only 
170 of the original 693 students, it appeared 
that the sample available was fairly repre- 
sentative of the total group. While the 
follow-up group did contain a larger per- 
centage of females than the entering class 
as a whole and also represented a some- 
what higher level of A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination scores, curriculum distribu- 
tion was quite representative of the total 
group. The operation of selective factors 
involved in survival in college as well as 
in readiness to cooperate as research sub- 
jects should be noted. Considering further 
the nature of the sample, an analysis of the 
experience and interest patterns of the fol- 
low-up group and the initial group found 
them to be essentially comparable. In fact, 
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when means for each group were com- 
pared, there was no one of the ten areas 
in which the two group interest means 
differed by as much as one point and only 
one of the ten areas for which a difference 
this large appeared in the experience 
means, 

The procedure employed was, first, to 
record individual experience and interest 
“post-test” scores, as shown by each of the 
ten areas of the Activity Check List, on 
the same chart as the original experience 
and interest scores. Then, the differences 
to be investigated were computed and re- 
corded on a set of supplementary charts. 
These differences were designated as fol- 
lows: 

(a) increases in experience over the one 

and two year periods 

(b) increases in interest over the one 

and two year periods 

(c) disparity (experience less interest 

score) between experiences and in- 
terests at the start of college 

(d) disparity between experiences and 

interests after one and ‘wo years. 

Analysis of the changes and discrepan- 
cies followed essentially the same pattern 
in the one year and two year studies, the 
former furnishing evidence of an inter- 
mediate nature regarding the changes, i.e., 
similar but of a degree somewhat less than 
that found for the twe year group. The 
preliminary findings were to this extert 
confirmed and augmented in the longer 
study. In this discussion only results from 
the two year group will be presented. Ary 
generalizations based upon the sample 
should be made in the light of such limi- 
tations as have been mentioned. 


Results 


Number and Direction of Changes. In 
determining the numbers and directions of 
the changes in students’ revealed experi- 
ences and interests (Hypothesis I), a count 
of positive, négative, and zero changes was 
made for each of the ten areas in each of 
the two major categories. For both ex- 
perience and interest, there were found to 
be more students with gains than losses or 
no change. This situation held true for 
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each of the ten areas tested. When zero 
and negative changes were combined, it 
was found that—over the two year period 
—a majority of students showed increases 
in both experience and interest in each of 
nine areas. In the tenth area (computa- 
tional) exactly 50 per cent demonstrated 
an increase in interest, although here again 
over 50 per cent reported an increase in 
experience. The percentages of students 
showing increases in experience for the 
various areas ranged from 89 (communica- 
tive) to 60 (political). Corresponding 
ranges in interest gains were from 73 per 
cent (communicative) to 50 per cent (com- 
putational). 

When the sign test (1) was applied to 
the positive and negative differences, it 
was found that experience changes differed 
significantly from chance (at the .01 level) 
in each of the ten areas, i.e., there were 
enough plus differences that the null hy- 
pothesis could be rejected. Similarly, 
changes in interests differed significantly 
from a chance distribution (again at the 
01 level) in all but the mechanical and 
computational areas. 

Magnitude of the Changes. In consider- 
ing the comparative magnitudes of changes 
in experience or in interests of individual 
students, the question of an appropriate 
reference base arises. Neither a reliance 
on raw gains alone, nor an approach in- 
volving the conversion of these raw gains 
to percentages of maximum possible gain 
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appears wholly satisfactory. Both methods 
were attempted, however, with the result- 
ing rankings among the ten areas included. 
for reference in Table 3. Generally more 
substantial gains appear to have been 
achieved in the communicative, aesthetic, 
and personal relationships areas for both 
experience and interest. 

After two years in college, a majority 
of the studerits had shown patterns of in- 
creased interests. These interest gains were 
exceeded, however,—both in numbers of 
students making gains and in magnitude 
of the individual gains—by those exhibited 
in the experience dimension. This reflects 
the selection of the experiences as being, 
those actually provided in college and less 
available or less common prior to college. 

Relationship of Interest Changes to Ex- 
perience Changes. The next question to 
be investigated was: to what extent were 
these interest and experience gains related 
among the ten areas tested (Hypothesis 
Hi)? A rho coefficient of .88, computed 
from the rank differences of the respective 
gains, indicated a marked association of 
experience-interest changes among the 
categories. (For the one year study a co- 
efficient of .31 had been computed.) Cate- 
gories showing the greatest gain in interest 
tended to be those showing the greatest 
gain in experience. 

Another indication of association among 
the variables is derived from chi-square 
contingency tables constructed for high 











Table 1 
Summary of Chi-Square Values 
Interest Gains Initial i Interest Gains 

Area an ae and 

Experience Gains Final Disparity Initial Disparity 
ME 8.08 ** 4.80 * 9.96 ** 
co 2.47 11.92! ** 11.74 ** 
SC 6.23 * 8.54 11.82 ** 
CA 2.44 5.09 * 4.78 * 
AE 21.91 ** 11.84 ** 2.44 
RE 1.62 2.58 14.50 ** 
so 4.79 * 8.15 ** 19.89 ** 
PO “ 2.54 9.80 ** 21.86 ** 
CL 4.86 * ii.fe °F 8.52 
PR 1L.85 ** 1.55 7.88 ** 





* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the .01 level 
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and low gains in interest and experience 
for each of the ten test categories. Table 
1 includes the chi-square coefficients and 
shows P values suggesting significant as- 
sociation between individual interest gains 
and experience gains in the following 
areas: ME, SC, AE, SO, CL, and PR. 

Levels of Experience and Interest. Al- 
though the major concern in investigating 
experience and interest changes and inter- 
relationships was with those categories in 
which the Activity Check List produced 
disparate responses, the total levels of ex- 
perience and interest of individuals over 
all categories was computed. Composite 
experience gains were registered by 89 per 
cent of the students, while over-all inter- 
est gains were made by 74 per cent. 

The relationships between gains in area 
interest levels and the experience and in- 
terest levels existing at the beginning of 
college (Hypothesis III) were also investi- 
gated. There was some tendency for the 
ten categories to assume similar rank or- 
ders on each of the two sets of variables. 
This comparison is found by study of the 
first two and the last two rows in Table 8. 

In considering interest or experience 
changes in relationship to initial and final 
disparity between the two kinds of re- 
sponses, it was apparent from category 
rankings that interest gains were less close- 
ly related to disparity than were experi- 
ence gains. Since, as mentioned earlier, 
this approach was not entirely satisfactory, 
a contingency table check was again in- 
troduced. For the initial disparity vs. in- 
terest gains relationship, chi-square checks 
for each area are included in Table 1. Here, 
significantly high relationship was found 
to exist at the .01 level for the areas ME, 
CO, SC, RE, SO, PO, and PR, and at the 
.05 level for area CA. In each case the high 
interest gains were associated with above 
average initial disparity. 

Changes in Experience-Interest Disparity. 
Another facet of our investigation was con- 
cerned with changes in the disparity be- 
tween students’ interests and experiences 
in the various categories (Hypothesis IV). 
Each individual's “plus” or “minus” dis- 
crepancies between experience and inter- 
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est in each of the ten test areas were com- 
puted. The pre-test disparity was sub- 
tracted from post-test disparity to produce 
an index of the number of disparity 
changes favoring either direction: experi- 
ence (“plus”) or interest (“minus”). The 
sign test applied to the resulting changes 
in disparity indicated that the number of 
changes differed significantly (.01 level) 
from equality—in the direction represent- 
ing increased disparity, experience greater 
than interest—in five of the ten areas: 
computational, scientific, communicative, 
aesthetic, and recreational. In the personal 
relationships area changes were significant 
in the direction of decreased disparity but 
with interest greater than experience. 

Moving from numbers of disparity 
changes to magnitude of such changes, it 
was found that mean changes in disparity 
resulted in increased disparity in seven 
areas (ME, SO, SC, CA, AE, SO, and CL) 
and in decreased disparity in three areas 
(RE, PO, and PR). Amount of mean dis- 
parity change was greatest in the scientific, 
communicative, personal relationships, and 
computational areas. When based on per- 
centages of maximum change possible, 
these rankings shifted to the following 
order: communicative, computational, sci- 
entific, and personal relationships. 

The evidence suggests that discrepancies 
between students’ interests and experiences 
at the time of entering college are likely 
to be even further extended in the course 
of two years of general education. Experi- 
ences and interests both increase, with ex- 
perience maintaining and widening its lead 
over interest in most areas. 

As indicated above, there was some dis- 
parity between experience and interest re- 
sponses in both pre-test and post-test data. 
Comparative category rankings suggested 
only slight relationship among the ten areas 
in initial and final disparity. Table 1, how- 
ever, shows chi-square coefficents based 
on frequencies of high and low disparity 
scores for each of the ten test areas. It will 
be noted that—within the separate cate- 
gories--relationships between the two sets 
of discrepancy data suggested significance 
at the .05 or higher level in seven areas: 
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mechanical, computational, communicative, 
aesthetic, societal, political, and clerical. 

Charasteristics Accompanying Change. 
Certain characteristics associated with stu- 
dents showing above average and below 
average gains were next to be identified. 
As to total score on the American Council 
Psychological Examination, there was no 
one of the ten areas of potential interest 
change in which the contingency table 
produced a significant chi-square. Most 
closely approaching significance was the 
aesthetic area, in which a chi-square at 
the .20 level indicated some tendency for 
those students with high ACE scores to 
have shown below average gains in aes- 
thetic interest. A similar analysis as to 
sex resulted in chi-squares at *he .02 level 
in the aesthetic and personai relationships 
area. In the aesthetic area, larger gains 
were more likely to have been made by 
females and in the personal relationships 
area, by males. 

Although approximately one-half of the 
total credit hours taken by these students 
was comprised of the required core of 
Basic College subjects, the other half of 
each student’s schedule of courses was de- 
termined by his particular college major. 
It therefore was of concern to us to ob- 
serve any relationships existing between 
students’ curricular experiences and the 
extent of their increased interest in spe- 
cific areas. For this purpose, all subjects 
in the study were again dichotomized as 
falling into the above average or below 
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average interest gain groups. Percentages 
in each category were computed. This 
procedure was followed for major group- 
ings as determined by students’ curricula 
at the time of entering college and ac- 
cording to their listed majors as of two 
years later. Table 2 shows in each instance 
the curriculum groups in which two-thirds 
or more of the students displayed gains 
in interests, in the various categories, of 
magnitude above the average for the total 
group. 

Of the original curriculum groups (ma- 
jors at time of entering college), the 
School of Agriculture provided perhaps 
the most gains in the most interest areas, 
over the two year period. In terms of cur- 
riculum at the end of this period, Home 
Economics and Engineering majors led in 
number of interest areas for which two- 
thirds or more of the students had regis- 
tered above average gains. It will be noted 
that for the mechanical, communicative, 
and societal areas there was no curriculum 
group—initial or final—for which two-thirds 
or more of the students showed gains in 
interest above the average for the total 
group. 

Another variable to be analyzed in con- 
junction with changes in interest involved 
students’ success in college. As a measure 
of academic success, college grades were 
transformed to total honor point ratios. 
Contingency tables, arranged for each of 
the ten areas, produced significant chi- 
square values (at the .01 level) in the 


Table 2 
Curriculum Groups in Which Two-thirds or More Students Showed Interest 
Gains of Above Average Magnitude 











Curriculum Experience-Interest Areas 

Groups ME co sc CA AE RE SO PO CL PR 
No Preference b 
Agriculture a ab a b 
Business & Pub. S. b b a 
Engineering b ab ab 
Home Economics b b ab b 
Science & Arts 
Vet. Medicine b b 
Education a 





a—Based on curriculum at time of entering college 
b—Based on curriculum two years later 
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recreational area and (at the .05 level) in 
the mechanical and computational areas. 
A P of .10 was found for the clerical area. 
In each of the four areas mentioned (and 
for most of the remaining areas) the tend- 
ency seemed to be for the high and low 
achievement. groups to show less than 
average gain in interest and for the mid- 
dle achievement groups to show above 
average interest gains. 

When a similar analysis was made using 
survival in college beyond the first two 
years as the other dichotomous variable, 
none of the ten computed chi-squares was 
found to be significant. Apparently, the 
survival of students in college (beyond the 
second year) bears no marked association 
with the extent to which their interests 
in the ten areas studied may have been 
extended or aroused. 


Summary 
Throughout the foregoing discussion 
mention has been made of rank order 
among the ten experience and interest test 
categories. Table 3 summarizes these rank- 
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ings as determined on the basis of scores 
at start of college (for reference only), 
number of students showing gains, mag- 
nitude of raw. gains, percentage of maxi- 
mum gain achieved, actual disparity, and 
percentage of maximum disparity found. 
Consistently top ranking categories in terms 
of gains are the communicative, aesthetic, 
and personal relationships areas, while no- 
ticeably low ranking areas are mechanical, 
computational, and political. 

A discussion of any implications for 
counseling or for general education that 
might grow out of this study may well be 
preceded by a consideration of the re- 
sults as applied to our original hypotheses. 

Hypothesis I—that interests will be in- 
creased with experience in a program of 
general education—appears abundantly 
confirmed. Although gains in interest were 
generally overshadowed by those in ex- 
perience, yet there appeared evidence of 
broadened and intensified interest in most 
areas, both as to numbers of students show- 
ing gains and as to the magnitude of the 
individual gains exhibited. 








Table 8 
Summary of Experience-Interest Ranks. (N = 170) 
Criterion ME CO 3S CA CAS ORE 80 FO’ CL ae 
No. showing gains in 
ence 9 8 7 1 5 8 6 10 4 2 
No. showing gains in 
interest 8 10 5 1 2 6 7 9 4 8 
Size of raw gains in 
experience 9 6 8 2 1 8 5 10 7 4 
Size of raw gains in 
interest 7 8 5 s 1 9 8 10 4 6 
Per cent of maximum gain in 
experience 9 8 7 1 4 5 8 10 6 2 
Per cent of maximum gain in 
interest 8 10 9 1 & 5 4 7 6 2 
Raw score for initial 
disparity 10 5 9 4 6 7 2 8 1 8 
Raw score for final 
ty if 4 5 1 6 10 8 8 2 9 
Per cent of initial maximum 
arity 10 5 9 4 7 6 8 8 1 2 
Per cent of final maximum 
disparity 7 2 5 1 6 10 4 8 8 9 
*Experience score at start of 
college 8 9 x § 6 10 8 g 1 5 4 
*Interest score at start of 
college 9 10 7 6 8 1 4 8 5 2 





* These two sets of rankings are based on per cent of possible score attainable and are included only for 
comparative purposes. 
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Hypothesis II—that changes in students’ 
interests will vary according to the nature 
and extent of the experiences encountered 
—likewise receives some support from. the 
data. Not only was there a significant de- 
gree of association between the interest 
gains and experience gains of students in 
a majority of the areas sampled, but fur- 
thermore, among the test areas themselves, 
there appeared a substantial tendency for 
the areas to assume approximately the same 
orders of rank with respect to the two 
types of gains. 

Hypothesis I1I—that gains in interest will 
vary inversely with the extent of initial 
experience and initial interest—was not 
confirmed. Rather, there was some evi- 
dence that these factors might also be 
more likely to vary directly than inversely. 
Furthermore, gains were found to be sig- 
nificantly associated with the extent of the 
initia) experience-interest disparity. 

Hypothesis IV—that the experience-inter- 
est disparity will tend to narrow with in- 
creased experience—was not confirmed by 
the data. Actually, there were only three 
of the ten test areas in which mean experi- 
ence-interest disparity scores decreased 
over the two year period. It was also ob- 
served that in seven of the ten areas there 
was a significant degree of association be- 
tween the experience-interest discrepancy 
at the beginning of the study and after an 
interval of two years. 

With respect to the characteristics of 
students showing above average or below 
average gains in interest over the two year 
period, it appears that: 

(1) High or low scores on a test of aca- 
demic aptitude were not differenti- 
ating factors. 

(2) In only two of the ten interest areas, 
was sex a differentiating factor. 

(8) There was considerable variation as 
to the nature and extent of interest 
changes among the curriculum 
groups. 

(4) Individuals in the middle achieve- 
ment range (based on two year 
honor point averages) were more 
likely to show above average gains 
in interests than were either the very 
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high or very low achievement stu- 
dents. 

(5) The available data produced no evi- 
dence that survival in college be- 
yond the first two years was sig- 
nificantly related to increased inter- 
ests over the same period. 

In general, we can say that. students’ 
interests—insofar as determined by this 
type of interest measurement—apparently 
do become modified in accordance with the 
broadened experience patterns available to 
them in the first two years of college. The 
to-be-expected considerable increase in 
available educational experiences is accom- 
panied by an increase—less marked—in stu- 
dents’ expressed interests. These interest 
gains seem to be related directly to both 
the extent and the nature of the experi- 
ences encountered. There is some evi- 
dence that greater gain in interest might 
be expected where a considerable experi- 
ence-interest discrepancy existed at the 
time the student was entering upon his 
college training. 

This analysis of the changes in students’ 
experience and interest responses during 
their first two years of college is subject 
to definite limitations, both expressed and 
implied in the foregoing discussion. Sub- 
ject to these limitations, inherent in the 
nature of the sample and in the nature 
of the instrument used, it can be said that 
some preliminary evidence has been ac- 
cumulated to suggest at least two broad 
kinds of implications: 

(1) Objectives dealing with the breadth and in- 
tensity of interesis as educational outcomes 
probably merit continued study and con- 
sideration as attainable goals of the general 
education program. 

(2) It is possible that the counseling of students 
during their first two years of college may 
be made more realistic when the probable 
effect on interest patterns at the time of en- 
tering college, of impending educational ex- 
periences, is taken into consideration. 


Received December 6, 1954. 
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Comment 


Any enthusiastic supporter of liberal 
education who believes that a major out- 
come of college attendance is a growth in 
breadth of interest and experience will 
find Matteson’s paper disturbing; he may, 
in fact, find the positive findings of the 
study more disturbing than the negative. 
For, even admitting the frequent rejection 
of null hypotheses, how can we develop 
enthusiasm about the impact of the first 
two years of college on a group of stu- 
dents when these results are no more spec- 
tacular than this: “For both experience 
and interest, there were found to be more 
students with gains than losses or no 
change.” Are the effects of two years of 
higher education sv minute that we must 
check to make sure that we get signifi- 
cantly more gain than lossP If our edu- 
cational program is doing even a little good 
in broadening interests, should it not re- 
sult in everyone (within the limits of error 
of the measuring instrument) making a 
gain? 

Finding that I cannot disregard Mat- 
teson’s conclusions, I am forced either to 
deprecate liberal education or interest 
measurement. The easy way out, obvious- 
ly, is to say that the broadening influence 
of higher education is greatly overrated. 
Perhaps this is so; at least equally likely 
is that our knowledge of the relation of 
experience to the development of interests 
is quite rudimentary. Thus, it seems likely 
to me that the selection of the ten cate- 
gories of interest-experience used by Mat- 
teson may have been unfortunate. These 
categories perhaps over-sample those com- 
ponents of interest that stabilize early, and 
hence are invaluable in guiding occupa- 
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tional choice, and under-sample those com- 
ponents of interest that grow and mature 
throughout the adult years. (It may be 
that this latter set of components does not 
exist; unfortunately, so much of the re- 
search on interest measures ‘has been re- 
lated to vocational components that little 
is known of variables that might be some- 
what more dynamic, and more sensitive 
to the effects of experience. ) 

The preceding comment puts me in the 
uncomfortable position of disliking one set 
of categories without being able to offer 
another. Had I been designing this study, 
I would probably have chosen about the 
same list Matteson did. Knowing his re- 
sults, I can now suggest that perhaps we 
ought better examine responses to items, 
rather than scores on scales. This removes 
the necessity for prior judgments about 
categories, and increases the likelihood of 
reflecting whatever significant relevant ex- 
periences the student has had. Even with 
item responses, however, we should not ex- 
pect a simple gain to occur as a result of 
the passage of time. A two-year period of 
study provides a moderate number of new 
experiences; what with differences in cur- 
ricula and outside-of-class activities, the 
pattern of new experiences would be 
unique for each student. By attending to 
mean gains in scale scores, or by counting 
numbers of students whose scores increase, 
we may be getting much less insight into 
the process of growth than if we look at the 
patterns of responses. What would happen 
to scale scores, for example, of a person 
who discovered the world of the micro- 
scope, and forgot about or lost interest in 
many other activities as a result? 

Viewed with this frame of mind, Matte- 
son’s results are not so disturbing. Yet they 
are. For this broadening of interests is so 
frequently cited as the most important of 
the expected outcomes of a general educa- 
tion. That this author’s work is not based on 
a long series of evaluative studies in this 
area does not detract from Matteson’s con- 
tribution, but does reflect on programs of 
evaluation in general. I have not convinced 
myself that these changes do not occur; I 
would feel much more content if I could 
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cite studies indicating the way in which 
these changes occur. What kinds of stu- 
dents change most? Does experience al- 
ways result in increased interest, or may 
it be that experience increases the intra- 
personal dispersion of interest scores, in 
that an individual becomes more selective 
as he has great awareness of his reactions 
to various kinds of experience? Thus, the 
ignorant apathy of the beginning statistics 
student may develop either into informed 
disinterest or enthusiasm. 

It is unfortunately true that the lack of 
understanding of the manner in which in- 
terests develop in education is matched 
by an almost equal lack for vocational in- 
terests. The current longitudinal studies 
of Donald Super and Leona Tyler may, 
when completed, provide kinds of insights 
not now available. For those persons who 
like to speculate on the development and 


crystallization of interests, Matteson pro- 
vides many provocative items. Why is it, 
for example, that greatest gains in interest 
are among School of Agriculture students, 
and among Home Economics and Engi- 
neering majors? What factors operate to 
produce more increment in interests among 
average students than among either su- 
perior or inferior students? 

Asking so many unanswered questions 
is not intended to reflect on the work of 
Matteson. It does indicate need for better 
understanding of the basic structure of 
interests and the nature of their develop- 
ment. Matteson has dug into this neglected 
area with interesting results. May others 
follow. 


Kenneth E. Clark 
University of Minnesota 
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Why? Unethical Practice 
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The counseling and psychological pro- 
fessions have established codes of ethical 
practice and provided machinery to deal 
with violations; but they have not as yet 
attempted to find the causes of unethical 
practice. The literature includes numer- 
ous codes and descriptions of the right 
kind of professional behavior, but there 
are no published data on the kind of per- 
sonal qualities that are associated with 
ethical practice and the kind of training 
program that facilitates such practice. This 
paper is a first step toward identifying 
the causes of unethical practice and be- 
havior. 

The criteria for the selection of coun- 
seling psychologists cannot be adequate 
until the correlates of ethical practice and 
behavior are known. Is ethical behavior 
correlated with a personality trait? A con- 
figuration of traits? A character type? A 
pattern of values? A pattern of interests? 
Is there such a creature as an ethical per- 
son, or does the ethical quality of behavior 
vary with the situation? In either case, 
what changes in curriculum and in teach- 
ing approaches will contribute to ethical 
practice? 

Such information on selection and train- 
ing is not available in the codes of practice 
devised by counselors and psychologists. 
These codes have other purposes. Some 
of them are professional codes, for exam- 
ple the work of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and earlier the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
in developing minimum standards for vo- 
cational guidance services and in listing 
approved agencies that meet those stan- 
dards (25, 26). Others are technical codes, 
for example the technical recommendations 
for the preparation and publication of psy- 
chological tests and diagnostic techniques, 
developed by a joint committee of three 


Universitu 


organizations (29). Still’ other codes deal 
with ethical practice. such as those pro- 

by counselors in recent years (10, 
11), and The Ethical Standards of Psychol- 
ogists of the Américan Psychological Asso- 
ciation (27). Applications of the APA code 
to counseling have been indicated by 
Wrenn (23). 


The APA Data 


While not designed for this purpose the 
published data ot the APA code are a 
source of information on the causes of un- 
ethical behavior and practice, and will be 
used in this paper for the formulation of 
hypotheses. These data were obtained from 
the members of the APA who “were asked 
by letter to describe a situation they knew 
of first-hand, in which a psychologist made 
a decision having ethical implications, and 
to indicate what the correspondents per- 
ceived as being the ethical issues involved.” 
The limitations of these data should be 
recognized.! Although the published state- 
ments are representative of the “more than 
a thousand” reports received from APA 


members, these reports represent no more : 
than one-seventh of the total population of | 


the APA membership at the time. Further- 
more, “the incidents cannot be thought of 
as an accurate sampling from the universe 
of ethieal problems of psychologists.” Nor 
can the hypotheses be thought of as an 
accurate sampling from the universe of 
causes of ethical problems. 
Definitions 
In order to understand the terminology 
of this paper the reader should understand 
the different meanings that are assigned 
to the terms “practice” and “behavior.” 
tone stone Setatere Se tap AEA col We 
are pointed out by Alfred M. C. Lee in “Social 


pressures and the values of psychologists,” Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1954, 9, 516-522. 
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Practice refers to an act but not to the 
motivation of the practitioner. Behavior, on 
the other hand, refers to the motivation 
and the underlying values of the person. 
Thus, an unethical practice is an act by a 
psychologist that is not in accord with the 
accepted standards of ethical practice; un- 
ethical behavior occurs only when con- 
flicting personal interests of the psychol- 
ogist lead to the unethical practice. A 
psychologist who commits an unethical 
practice as a result of ignorance or inade- 
quate training or supervision is not be- 
having unethically. While this seemingly 
academic distinction in no way alters the 
effect of unethical practice on the client, 
it does have significance for the selection 
and training of psychologists. 


The Hypotheses 


1. Self interest causes unethical behavior 
and unethical practice. 
a. Personal profit motive as a cause. 


An adolescent boy sought vocational guidance 
and personal counseling from a ting psy- 
chologist. As a “come on” tactic the psychologist 
told him at the end of an hour that if he 
wanted to hear more he would have to pay mote. 

A consulting psychologist in private practice, 
mainly in vocational counseling, was visited by 
a representative of a private trade school, who 
set forth the merits of the school, and then stated 
that the school would of course pay the psy- 
chologist a commission on the tuition of any stu- 
dent referred by the psychologist as a result of 
counseling. The psychologist stated that he was 
not interested in such an arrangement... . 


The profit motive provides a conflict 
for workers whose dominant professional 
purpose is service to people. It can serve 
well as a standard for wise decision in 
many occupations where success is meas- 
ured by the profits of the organization, 
but for the psychologist, school counselor, 
social worker, and others, in agencies or 
in private practice, this motive can impair 
professional judgment. 

The profession wants to exclude those 
among its candidates whose character 


would make them susceptible to tempta- 
tions of profit at a cost to the welfare of 
the client. The need is for research that 
will determine the identifiable correlates 


of the ethical character in counseling psy- 
chology and that will develop instruments 
and techniques for the recognition of these 
correlates in an individual. 
b. The need for self-enhancement as a 
cause. 


Several months ago, a female student left the 
university campus and was not heard of for ap- 
proximately two weeks. The newspapers made a 
big story out of the incident, and a psychologist 
on the university staff told the newspapers that 
the girl was in his class and that he had had 
several talks with her. He gave out considerable 
information that seemed of confidential nature. 

A successful professional man arranged to have 
a college counselor provide vocational guidance 
for his son. He implied strongly that he would 
like for the counselor to persuade his son to enter 
his profession and plan to join his business as a 
partner. The counselor sensed the direction of 
the father’s thinking and explained to him that 
these considerations would probably be discussed 
but that the son would have to work out his own 
decisions. 

It is assumed that psychologists know 
that the content of a professional confer- 
ence should not be publicized. How then 
account for the behavior of the psychol- 
ogist? 

The inadequate self seeks for enhance- 
ment, sometimes at a cost to others. The 
psychology instructor may have been mo- 
tivated in his unethical behavior by such 
a need which could be fed by publicity. 
The college counselor, on the other hand, 
was free from the need to please the “suc- 
cessful professional man.” 

Feelings of inadequacy obviously can im- 
pede counseling and contribute to unethi- 
cal behavior. Such feelings are common 
in our culture. To exclude all candidates 
who are infected with them would elimi- 
nate many potentially effective counselors. 
How intense, then, must these inferiority 
feelings be before they lead to violations 
of accepted standards? Are they destruc- 
tive only when they remain unconscious? 
While investigators seek answers to these 
and other questions, the profession can re- 
main alerted to the “inadequacy syndrome” 
in its screening and training of candidates. 

Some reported practices, like the follow- 
ing, are blatant violations of good profes- 
sional behavior. 
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A member of a clinic staff pointed to a four- 
teen-year-old lad and said (after viewing the re- 
port handed him by the staff psychologist), “You 
are a feebleminded boy. .. .” The boy as well as 
the parents were very much disturbed and sought 
counsel elsewhere. 


It seems that such gross insensitivity can 
be recognized in candidates even now, 
without further research. 

c. The need to maintain security and 

status as a cause. 


An earnest but inexperienced young psycholo- 
gist on a hospital staff examined a man who 
showed some schizophrenic characteristics al- 
though there were also some indications that 
were not consistent with this diagnosis. Instead 
of indicating the uncertainty of diagnosis, he 
firmly recommended a diagnosis of schizophrenia. 
The discrepancy was noticed later. The young 
psychologist felt it would be a weakness to admit 
error and clung tenaciously to his conclusion. . . . 

A lieutenant (jg) psychologist in a naval train- 
ing center was ordered by his senior officer, a 
psychiatrist, to change the wording and omit cer- 
tain items on certain standardized tests being used 
in screening recruits. The psychologist refused on 
grounds that this was an improper order. The 
psychiatrist initiated disciplinary proceedings with 
the senior medical officer who, however, sided 
with the psychologist and refused to entertain 
the charge of “disobedience of military orders,” 
maintaining that the psychologist alone was re- 
sponsible for decision within the clear limits of 
his own specialty. 

The “young psychologist” on the hospital 
staff was aware of the uncertainty of his 
diagnosis. Yet he could not risk what he 
regarded as weakness and threat to his 
status in revealing uncertainty. The naval 
officer on the other hand seemed to have 
taken a far greater risk in maintaining a 
fundamental principle of test procedure. 

What accounts for the difference in be- 
havior? In part it appears to be attribut- 
able to the character of the professional 
worker. The adequate individual is will- 
ing to risk suffering some loss of status 
or security rather than work in an unethical 
manner. The inadequate person will tend 
to see threat to his security even when 
none exists. 

In part the difference in behavior may 
be attributable to the climate in the or- 
ganization and the character of the leader. 
If the climate is threatening, perhaps in 
being highly competitive, the counselor 


may choose unethical practice rather than 
admit to uncertainty and expose himself 
to real or imagined retaliation. The auto- 
cratic leader bestirs the anxieties of the 
“marginal” worker and leads him in self- 
defense to behavior that he might not oth- 
erwise engage in. 


2. Unsound judgment due to inadequate 
training and/or supervised experience, or 
due to ineffective selection, causes unethi- 
cal practice; since self-interest is not a 
primary factor, the behavior of the psy- 
chologist is not unethical. 

a. Unsound judgment in maintaining 

confidences in staff relations. 

In an industrial testing situation, where inter- 
views were conducted for research purposes, with 
the assurance that the results would be treated 
in confidence, it was revealed that a foreman 
was regarded by his men as being particularly 
incompetent. Management was informed and 
steps were taken to train the foreman in more 
effective ways of doing his job. This was con- 
sidered to be a breach of ethics on the grounds 
that information received in confidence as a pro- 
fessional worker must not be revealed under any 
circumstances even to achieve desirable ends. 

In a high school guidance program there has 
been some discussion of how much of the infor- 
mation given by a student to his counselor should 
be divulged to the principal, to the class room 
teacher, to the school nurse, or to anyone else 
present when the case is staffed. The counselors 
are acting as consultants in matters of guidance 
to the rest of the staff, and find it difficult to 
know to what extent students’ confidences may 
be discussed in a staff meeting. 


What makes for wise judgment? This 
could be restated: What kind of training, 
of supervised experience, will enable the 
counselor to find in manv such situations 
that no conflict exists because the right, 
the ethical, course of action is obvious? 
Problems cannot be entirely eliminated but 
their number and intensity can be sig- 
nificantly reduced. 

Additional factors may operate in cases 
like these. The counselor’s need to impress 
the staff could interfere with his judgment 
in determining the limits of sharing infor- 
mation about a client. 

b. Unsound judgment in maintaining 

confidences about anti-social be- 
havior. 
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A student whose apparent classification should 
be nymphomania came voluntarily to a school 
psychologist for assistance. Her behavior was a 
record of repeated violations of the standards of 
conduct prescribed by the institution. The psy- 
chologist decided against reporting her to school 
authorities and instead persuaded her to go to a 
psychiatrist in a neighboring city for treatment. 
The psychologist concluded, “Confidences of cli- 
ents must be kept inviolate. However, every ef- 
fort to protect the group should be exerted. In 
this case, protection will be afforded, we hope, 
by the fact that the client is having psychiatric 
treatment and may improve.” 

A child of a guard in a hospital for the crimi- 
nally insane was referred to me as an emotionally 
disturbed child. In an interview, she described 
in detail an incident relating to the subduing 
of a prisoner with a blunt instrument which re- 
sulted in the prisoner's death. There was a 
question in my mind whether or not I was obli- 
gated to turn this information over to the hospital 
authorities for further investigation. My personal 
feeling is that any information divulged by a 
patient should be held in strictest confidence. On 
the other hand, there is also the responsibility for 
protecting prisoners from the possibility of such 
treatment. 


No rule of thumb can be applied to such 
problem solving. The easy way is to de- 
cide that the group comes first. This is a 
tempting rationalization. While it can pro- 
tect the insecure psychologist from pos- 
sible anguish, it can defeat the very pur- 
poses of counseling and therapy, one of 
them being the protection of society by 
changing the behavior of the client. It 
can make the counselor's office a very un- 
popular place, “off-limits” for those who 
need to speak freely of anti-social be- 
havior. ; 

The comments about training and ex- 
perience in the previous section (2a) apply 
here too. 


8. Ignorance causes unethical practice. 
Since self-interest is not a primary factor, 
the behavior of the psychologist is not 
unethical. 

a. Ignorance of technical information 

as a Cause. 

I received a Rorschach from a therapist in an- 
other city requesting that I help in the inter- 
pretation. This I did. Some time after I received 
a letter from a woman, the patient for whom the 
Rorschach record had been obtained. It devel- 
oped that the therapist had passed on information 
directly to her which was intended entirely for 


him, including apparently an interpretation of 
schizophrenia. From the woman’s letter, I judged 
that a distressing, and unwarranted, situation had 
been set up .. . I believe it was a sin of ignor- 
ance rather than of deliberate abuse. 

Ignorance plays no small part in produc- 
ing undesirable professional practice. An 
experienced school counselor, certified by 
his state education department, informed 
one student that his low Social Welfare 
score on the Kuder signified that he was 
selfish. The Kuder and Strong are cited 
to document the client’s possession or lack 
of “aptitudes.” Students are encouraged 
by counselors to go to college or enter pro- 
fessions so that they will lead “fuller, richer 
lives.” 

To the client it is little comfort to learn 
that the professional blunders may have 
been due primarily to ignorance. But to the 
profession it is important because ignor- 
ance is remediable. A student with suf- 
ficient intelligence for graduate work has 
the capacity to learn to avoid such “a sin 
of ignorance.” 

b. Ignorance of his values, especially 
those that are incompatible with re- 
spect for the integrity of the indi- 
vidual, as a cause. 

A vocational adviser projected his stereotype 
of a minority group into the advisement proce- 
dure, thereby attempting to persuade a Negro 
client to accept a lower level objective than the 
client was capable of reaching even with a real- 
istic social handicap. I believe that if a psychol- 
ogist agrees to accept a human being as a client 
he should be expected to give as objective and 
as high quality professional service as possible, 
regardless of race, color, creed, or fee involved. 

This person is not yet ready for the 
profession. To say that such practices are 
a product of early learning, of values root- 
ed in an individual in his early years, does 
not remove responsibility from the pro- 
fession and the universities for their pre- 
vention. The problem becomes one of in- 
troducing learning experiences that make 
the psychologist fully aware of his values. 


Summary 
The ethical problems of psychologists 
throw some light on the origin of unethical 
practice and behavior. Practices that are 
contrary to the best interests of the client 
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appear to stem from (a) the overpowering 
self-interest of the professional worker as 
expressed in personal profit, self-enhance- 
ment, and the maintenance of security and 
status; (b) poor judgment, due in part at 
least to inexperience in problem solving 
in counseling; (c) ignorance of technical 
knowledge and of one’s own values. Only 
the first type of behavior is unethical in 
origin; only in this case is the psychologist 
motivated primarily by self-interest. 
Implications 

Since the hypotheses were derived by 
induction from the experiences of psycholo- 
gists, and by less conservative: interpreta- 
tion would rate as conclusions, it seems 
justifiable to present implications. 

Selection: The introduction of more rigid 
personality criteria in the selection of coun- 
selors can be expected to promote ethical 
practice. The dangers inherent in such ac- 
tion are recognized by the APA in its poli- 
cy on entrance requirements: “Exclusion 
on the grounds of .. . vague unvalidated 
considerations of an applicant’s personal- 
ity is never warranted” (28, p. 7). This 
emphasizes the need for research on per- 
sonality criteria. The prediction studies of 
Kelly and Fiske (18) on the performance 
of clinical psychologists have not been 
encouraging. 

Knowledge of the qualities that make 
for the effective counselor is incomplete. 
According to a recent study (22) less than 
half of thirty-three universities that train 
counseling psychologists felt satisfied that 
they knew the essential traits and more 
than half were “actively dissatisfied” with 
their present selection methods. Yet prog- 
ress is being made. Fiedler’s (8) study of 
therapist characteristics has been an im- 
portant forward step. So has Dittman’s 
(7) development of a research method. 
Cottle (4, 5, 6) has reviewed studies on 
the personal characteristics of counselors 
and has devised an experimental scale for 
the differentiation of counselors from other 
groups. The writer and two associates? are 
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developing an instrument to identify “good 
counselor” traits which will be used to test 
the effects of various aspects of counselor 
training. Until such time as the desired 
qualities can be more precisely identified 
the profession can protect itself from gross 
violations by excluding those who in their 
relations with other persons are extremely 
autocratic, exploitative, and narcissistic. 

Training: Several causes of undesirable 
behavior appear to be susceptible to change 
through training. In some cases the coun- 
selor’s conflict is due to his inexperience 
in facing problems, in making independent 
judgments. What seem to be indicated 
are functional training programs that focus 
on problems and that utilize theory as an 
instrument of problem solving rather than 
as an end of learning. The professional 
case conference and various workshop pro- 
cedures are especially appropriate both in 
the universities and on the job in agencies, 
schools, and hospitals. Some teaching ap- 
proaches such as role-playing (20) confront 
the student with realistic problems and 
with practice at solving them from the 
earliest training experience. There is no 
substitute for the well-supervised practi- 
cum (8, p. 182) and continued supervision 
on the first job. 

Some violations seem to breed in a 
threatening atmosphere created by poor 
training leadership. Greater emphasis in 
training programs on the use of dynamic 
group processes in staff, faculty, and com- 
mittee meetings would probably make for 
healthier climate and for greater security 
of the administrator as well as his staff. 

In other instances professional indiscre- 
tions are due to ignorance of some of the 
“facts of life,” a situation that counselor 
training institutions can seek to correct by 
increased use of evaluative devices that 
measure understanding and competency 
rather than memory and industry. One 
example of a device of this for use 
particularly in lower level graduate work 
is the set of tests developed by Axline and 
Porter and by Blocksma and reported by 
Porter (16, p. 41, 190); another example, 
for use with advanced graduate students, 
is the joint evaluation by supervisor and 
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trainee of the latter’s interview recording, 
a procedure recommended by Robinson 
(17, p. 159). 

The conflicts in many cases stem from 
the subtle intrusion of the counselor's val- 
ues. His values are important to good 
counseling as well as to ethical practice. 
Hiltner (12) demonstrated by use of inter- 
view material the ways in which personal 
attitudes affect the counseling process. 
Rogers (18) reported on recent research 
suggesting that the counselor’s liking and 
respect for the client are factors in the 
success of counseling; and in a review of 
studies, Fiedler (9) indicated the need for 
certain feelings on the part of the thera- 
pist. Because learning about his motiva- 
tion is so important, the graduate student 
in counseling needs to experience some 
form of personal counseling, perhaps in 
small classes designed for that purpose. 
Wrenn (24) emphasized the value of such 
an experience in an article on the train- 
ing and selection of student personnel 
workers. Division 17's Committee on Coun- 
selor Training described it as a way “by 
which the student may gain an enlarged 
basis for understanding the counseling 
process” (2, p. 178), yet it did not recom- 
mend personal counseling as a requirement 
on the grounds that it is of greatest value 
when it comes as a result of the student’s 
motivation. Undoubtedly this is true, but 
surely the student’s motivation is equally 
desirable for the entire program. Another 
writer (1) pointed to the danger of ignor- 
ing the importance of counseling tech- 
niques in the growing awareness of the 
importance of counselors’ attitudes. At a 
time when courses in counselor training 
focus either on techniques or on dynamics 
of the client’s behavior this fear seems 
groundless. 

In its report on practicum training the 
Committee on Counselor Training (3, p. 
186) said that “self-understanding and self- 
discipline” were needed at the point of 
entering internship. Changes in self-knowl- 
edge achieved by a course in counseling 
techniques were studied by Lifton (15) 
and are now being studied by Slomowitz 


(21). Lifton (14) also made a preliminary. 
study of some effects of supervision on 
empathic ability; and Blocksma in a pio- 
neer investigation reported by Rogers (19, 
pp. 452-458) studied the’ effectiveness of 
an intensive course in client-centered thera- 
py which achieved changes in the counsel- 
or’s concept of his role. By one means or 
another, either as an integral part of exist- 
ing courses or as an addition to the cur- 
riculum the profession will want to pro- 
vide increased opportunity for “self-under- 
standing and self-discipline.” 

Received November 20, 1954. 
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A Study of Young Students in College 


Nathan Kogan 
Harvard University 


The present study seeks to determine 
whether chronological age is the sole dis- 
tinguishing factor when comparing the 
youngest members of a college class with 
their classmates. We specifically propose 
to examine the exceptionally youthful stu- 
dent from the point of view of his aca- 
demic and social adjustment to the college 
community. This problem appears espe- 
cially timely at present in view of the cur- 
rent trend toward earlier admission to col- 
lege. The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has supported this trend by 
sponsoring a program in which especially 
able students without a secondary school 
diploma are admitted to a selected group 
of colleges and universities. The report (1) 
issued by that organization suggests that 
the academic, social, and emotional ad- 
justment of these younger scholars is, by 
and large, superior to that of the average 
freshman. 

While these results indicate that a lower 
chronological age and the lack of a second- 
ary school diploma do not interfere with 
adjustment to college, one should not lose 
sight of the fact that the colleges and uni- 
versities participating in the study em- 
ployed especially rigorous criteria for ad- 
mission when dealing with these youthful 
applicants. Consequently, the superior rec- 
ord of the students selected for the program 
can be attributed, in part, to the decision 
of the admissions committees of the vari- 
ous colleges to keep out “poor risks” and 
to emphasize the selection of students who 
satisfied certain criteria of academic, social, 
and physical maturity. 

The youngest students on whom the pres- 
ent report is based do not form a distinc- 
tive preselected group. Their admission ap- 
plications were processed along with thou- 
sands of other applications. No special cri- 


teria for admission were adopted. Clearly, 
these students differ from the early admis- 
sion cases since the former have obtained a 
secondary school diploma. In terms of 
chronological age, however, they will be 
roughly comparable. 


Procedure 


The subjects of the study are the young- 
est members of the Harvard College Classes 
of 1952 through 1957. In selecting the 
youngest members of present and past Har- 
vard classes, we included only those stu- 
dents who had not reached their seven- 
teenth birthday by January 1 of their fresh- 
man year. An arbitrary percentage (the 
youngest 1 or 2 per cent of any class, for 
example) could have been used, but such 
a procedure would have necessarily led to 
variations in the cutting point for age from 
one class to the next. We preferred to keep 
January 1 as an arbitrary cutting point for 
age. The actual numbers in the youngest 
category ranged from 23 students for the 
Class of 1952 to 11 students for the Class 
of 1956. These figures include approxi- 
mately the youngest 1 to 2 per cent in each 
class. A grand total of 90 students in the 
six classes under consideration satisfied this 
age criterion. 


Results and Discussion 


Academic Performance. A student’s aca- 
demic performance at Harvard College is 
assessed in terms of Rank List (RL). Un- 
dergraduates, instead of being assigned in- 
dividual ranks in the class, are placed (ex- 
cept in the senior year) in one of the 
Rank List groups. These range from 1 
(highest distinction) to 6 (low pass). 
Those with unsatisfactory records and 
stucents who withdraw during an aca- 
demic year are not assigned to a Rank 
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Table 1 


The Mean Predicted Rank List for Four Classes* and for 
the Youngest Members of Those Classes 








Class Sample Sample j 
Class Mean Mean N SD SE t p 
1954 4.1 3.6 13 63 18 2.62 05 
1955 42 8.3 14 .80 21 4.06 01 
1956 43 8.7 107 88 28 2.23 06 
1957 3.9 8.3 18 58 .16 4.00 01 





a: and SE estimated from youngest sample. 
edicted Rank List for the Classes bf 1952 and 1953 were not availabie. 
; A Predicted Rank List could not be computed for one student in the Class of 1956. 


Table 2 


Percentage of Youngest Students in the Various Rank List Groups in the 
Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior Year with Approximate 
All-College Percentage 








Rank List All-college Freshmen Sophomores Juniors 
Groups Percentage N=90 N=74 N=62 
1. Highest distinction 8 12.2 8.1 8.1 
2. High distinction ll 14.4 17.6 22.6 
8. Distinction 21 27.8 25.7 83.9 
4. High pass 25 22.2 21.6 17.7 
5. Pass 21 14.4 13.5 11.8 
6. Low pass 3 1.2 0.0 16 
Unsatisfactory and withdrawals 16 7.8 13.5 4.8 





NOTE.—An examination of the differences between each of the classes and the 


all-college veccee af this scht reveals that the sophomore class yields t 

14.96. ance at the 

es, on the one hand, and the all-college values, on 
tistical significan: 


achieves 
tween the to and junior c 
the other, must necessarily attain sta 


List, although for our calculations these 
students have been assigned a Rank List 
of 7. A Predicted Rank List (PRL) is also 
available for the great majority of stu- 
dents. This is an estimate of a student's 
RL standing at the end of his freshman 
year. The PRL is obtained from a multi- 
ple regression equation whose weighted 
components are the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test score and three Achievement Test 
scores in the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board battery, and the student’s rank 
in his secondary school class. 

Table 1 presents comparative PRL data 
for the Classes of 1954, 1955, 1956, and 
1957. In every case the mean for the 
youngest group is less than the correspond- 
ing mean for the class as a whole, i.e., su- 
perior academic performance is predicted 
for the youngest members of a class. Only 
in the case of the Class of 1956 does the 
t value fall short of the .05 level of sig- 
nificance. 


he smallest chi-square, 
.05 level. Hence, the differences be- 


ce. 


These results are not surprising, of 
course, for the very young age of these 
students necessarily implies acceleration at 
some point in their school career. Superior 
academic performance is generally the ma- 
jor justification for acceleration. However, 
of the 90 students in the study, only 9 
complete the customary four-year second- 
ary school program in less than four years. 
This suggests that acceleration, when pres- 
ent, took place at the elementary or junior 
high school level, or that the students may 
have commenced their formal education 
at an exceptionally early age. 

We next inquire into the relationship 
between PRL and the actual Rank List at- 
tained at the end of the freshman year. 
For any class as a whole, the Predicted 
Rank List, by definition, should yield a 
symmetrical distribution of PRL-RL dif- 
ferences around 0. In other words, the 
PRL should exceed the RL as often as the 
RL exceeds the PRL. For the 86 students 
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Table 3 


Degrees with Honors Received by the Youngest Members of Three Classes with 
Comparative Percentages for Each of Those Classes as a Whole 

















1952 1953 1954 
Type of Total Total Total 
Honors Youngest Class Youngest Class Youngest Class 
N % % N %o % N % % 
Summa cum laude 0 0.0 1.9 1 6.2 8.0 0 0.0 2.7 
Magna cum laude 2 8.7 13.2 1 6.2 13.5 2 12.5 13.8 
Cum laude 6 26.1 22.7 8 50.0 25.5 8 23.1 26.2 
Totals 8 34.8 87.8 10 62.4 42.0 5 $5.6 42.7 





for whom both the PRL and RL were 
available, we found that 52 (or 62.6 per 
cent) exceeded their PRL, and 31 (or 37.4 
per cent) had a freshman RL poorer than 
their PRL. Three students had identical 
RL’s and PRL’s. A statistical test of sig- 
nificance reveals that there are less than 
two chances in a hundred (CR=2.34) that 
the youngest group is a random sample 
from a population with a 50-50 percentage. 
We can then conclude that the youngest 
members of a class will tend to be over- 
achievers. Nevertheless, a number of these 
students—7 in all—compiled unsatisfactory 
records in their freshman year. 

Let us next inquire into academic per- 
formance beyond the freshman year. Table 
2 presents the percentages of youngest stu- 
dents in each of the Rank List groups for 
the freshman, sophomore, and junior years. 
These percentages can be readily com- 
pared to one another and to the approxi- 
mate all-college percentage in the first 
column of Table 2. A slight decline in 
academic performance is evident in the 
sophomore year, followed by a marked 
improvement in the junior year. In every 
case the record for the youngest members 
is superior to that for the college as a 
whole. Of course, the superior perform- 
ance manifested in the junior year is due, 
in part, to the departure of students com- 
piling unsatisfactory records in their first 
two college years. 

Table 3 contains data on the number 
of students receiving degrees with honors 
(Classes of 1952, 1953, and 1954). It can 
be seen that there are no wide percentage 
differences between the youngest members 
of a class and the class as a whole. There 


does appear to be an under-representation 
of magna cum laudes and an over-repre- 
sentation of cum laudes in the youngest 
group, but the differences are slight. The 
totals also reveal that the youngest mem- 
bers of the Class of 1953 were more suc- 
cessful than those in the Classes of 1952 
and 1954 from the standpoint of gradua- 
tion with honors. 

Residential Distribution. The residential 
distribution for the youngest members of 
the Classes 1952 through 1957 is shown 
in Table 4. The significant chi-square can 
be attributed to the disproportionate num- 
ber of youngest students residing in the 
Middle Atlantic area relative to the ap- 
proximate all-college percentage for that 


Table 4 


Residential Distribution of the Youngest Students 
with Comparative Percentages for the 
College as a Whole 














All- 

Residential Area Youngest college 

N %  Per’age* 

Greater Boston ____20 22.2 cae 
Other New England. 7_ 7.8 deni 
Total New England____27 80.0 44 
Greater N. Y. City.28 81.1 Dae" 
Other Middle Atlantic_.44 15.6 pan 
Total Middle Atlantic__.42 46.7 28 
Middle West ...___..._ 7 7.8 15 
South ¢ 5 5.5 5 
Far Welt... oe 6.7 5 
Foreign -8 3.3 St 
Totals 90 100.0 100 








NOTE.—Differences between the youngest ge. 
on. the ansetees values yield a chi-square (5 df) of 
95, P< Ui. 

*The all-college percentage in the present table 
and in subsequent tables is an approximation to the 
nearest whole number of a grand mean percentage 
for the six classes under consideration. 
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area. There is a concomitant under-repre- 
sentation from the New England and Mid- 
dle West regions. The Greater New York 
City area is strongly represented in our 
sample. This, of course, raises the interest- 
ing question of whether the opportunities 
for educational acceleration are greater in 
that area. 


Table 5 
Youngest Students Graduating from Public and 
Private Secondary Schools and the Com- 
parative All-College Percentage 














Secondary School Youngest ai 
N % ~~ Percentage 
Public 52 57.8 50 
Private 88 42.2 50 
IE sehoec nn celal 90 1000 00 





NOTE.—Differences between the youngest up 
and the all-college values yield a CR=1.54, p < .15. 


Public and Private Schools. The young- 
est group can be divided in terms of gradu- 
ation from.a public or private secondary 
school (cf. Table 5). There are more pub- 
lic school students in the youngest group, 
but the discrepancy from the all-college 
50-50 division does not achieve statistical 
significance. Hence, there is no reason to 
assume that the youngest members of the 
classes under consideration constitute a 
unique group as far as the public-private 
school dimension is concerned. 


Table 6 
Proposed Area of Concentration for the Youngest 
Students with Comparative Percentages 
for the College as a Whole 


in Table 6. This information is gathered 
from each student prior to his admission 
to Harvard College. Here we find a tend- 
ency for the youngest members of the 
class to veer in the direction of the physical 
and biological sciences at the expense of 
the social sciences and the humanities. The 
trend, however, is not sufficiently pro- 
nounced to achieve statistical significance. 

Actual Concentration. Let us next; con- 
sider the specific fields of concentration 
eventually selected by the youngest group 
(cf. Table 7). Here the differences’ be- 
tween our sample and the over-all class 
percentages achieve statistical significance. 
Relative to the approximate all-college per- 
centage breakdown for areas of concen- 
tration, the youngest members of the col- 
lege are sizably over-represented in the 
physical sciences and markedly under- 
represented in the social sciences. In ad- 
dition, we find a slight under-representa- 
tion in the humanities. 


Table 7 


Actual Area of Concentration for the Youngest 
Students: with Comparative Percentages 
for the ‘College as a Whole 








All- 
Area of Concentration Youngest college 
N % Percentage 
Engineering and 
Physical Sciences _.26 29.9 16 
Biological Sciences_._...17 19.5 14 
Social Sciences —.____.29 83.3 50 
Humanities 15 17.3 20 
Petals) Sor ers 87* 100.0 100 








All- 
Area of Concentration __ Youngest _ college 
N % Percentage 
Engineering and 
Physical _ Sciences _....24 85.8 26 
Biological Sciences. 15 22.4 17 
Social Sciences —._____18 19.4 25 
Humanities 2.12 19.4 27 
None indicated — ~~ 2 8.0 _5 
Totals 67* 100.0 100 








NOTE.—Differences between the Fe a yoeee 
ane the ree values yield a chi-square (4 df) 


-20. 
é J The Plas of 1952 is excluded due to incomplete 
ata. 


Proposed Concentration. Data on the 
indicated area of concentration are found 


NOTE.—Differences between the 
Pa Ay all-college values yield a c 
of 17.61, p < .001. 

EL da were three withdrawals prior to concen 
tration. 


It would seem, then, that a slight dif- 
ference between the youngest group and 
the over-all class at the level of proposed 
concentration becomes a significant differ- 
ence at the level of actual concentration. 
For the college as a whole, there is a sharp 
increase in the social science area when 
we move from prospective to actual field 
of concentration. Concomitantly, the num- 
ber of prospective concentrators in physical 
science and the humanities drops off. The 
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men who shift naturally wind up as con- 
centrators in the social sciences. 

For the youngest sample, the percentage 
of students who shift out of the physical 
science category is much smaller than for 
the class as a whole. The proportional in- 
crease in the social sciences is one half of 
what occurs for an entire class, As a con- 
sequence, there is a sizable discrepancy 
between sample and over-all population in 
the physical and social science areas. 

The cause of this difference is a specu- 
lative matter. It is highly possible that the 
expression of interest manifested by desig- 
nating physical science as a prospective 
field of concentration can vary in degree. 
The youngest members may be more ir-- 
tensely interested in natural sciences, cr, 
as their PRL’s indicate, they are more like- 
ly to possess the capacity as well. as the 
interest. Given the fact that the average 
PRL level of students in the natural sci- 
ences tends to be the highest in the college, 
it would follow that the youngest group 
would be more likely to survive in the 
natural sciences. 

Adjustment. Is the superior academic 
performance of the youngest group 
achieved at the expense of personal and 
social adjustment? It seems reasonable to 
hypothesize that the younger student will 
experience some hardships in adjusting to 
his older classmates and to the nonacadem- 
ic aspects of college life. The measure- 


ment of adjustment is a much more com- 
plicated matter, of course, than the assess- 
ment of academic performance. Apart 
from the intrinsic difficulty of measuring 
personal adjustment in the youngest group, 
there is the additional problem of securing 
baseline data from an entire class. For- 
tunately, an exhaustive study of the Class 
of 1952 provides a baseline which can be 
used in evaluating the youngest members 
of that class. 

Table 8 presents “adjustment” data for 
the 23 youngest students in the Class 
of. 1952, the outstanding and least suc- 
cessful students in that class as judged 
by House Masters and Resident Tutors, and 
the Class of 1952 as a whole. Let us ex- 
amine each item individually. The first 
two are complementary and necessarily 
add up to 100 per cent. Here we are con- 
cerned with comparing the incidence of 
“blemished” vs. “unblemished” records in 
the various groups. A “clear case” refers 
to any student who was not given a prob- 
lem diagnosis at an initial Hygiene inter- 
view, and, thereafter, did not require spe- 
cial attention from Hygiene and/or Ad- 
ministrative autho;ities. We find that the 
percentage of clear cases in the youngest 
group falls about midway between the per- 
centage for the class as a whole and for the 
outstanding students. The 18 per cent of 
the youngest group who saw a psychiatrist 
is slightly less than the corresponding per- 


Table 8 


A Comparison (in Percentages) of the “Adjustments” of the Youngest Members of the Class 
of 1952 with Total Class and with the Outstanding and Least Successful Students 











Least Total 
Youngest | Outstanding Successful §_ Class 
N=28 N=97 N=78 =1347 
Men receiving problem diagnosis or coming to atten- 
tion of Hygiene or Administrative agency 56.5 48.4 80.8 62.2 
Clear cases—no problem diagnosis and no agency re- 
ferrals 43.5 51.6 19.2 87.8 
Men who saw psychiatrist 18.0 6.2 27.4 15.4 
Men given problem diagnosis 80.4 26.8 65.8 45.1 
Dean’s Office cases 18.4 11.8 47.9 83.7 
Physical training cases 21.7 12.4 20.5 15.5 
Bureau of Study Counsel cases 17.4 15.5 28.8 16.6 
H-M freshman interview 18.4 10.3 21.9 18.1 
On list of poor risks 8.7 0.0 24.8 11.8 
On list of possible poor risks 21.7 12.4 $4.2 22.1 
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centage for the entire class. The percent- 
age of the youngest group receiving a prob- 
lem diagnosis is considerably less than the 
over-all class figure. 

The Dean’s Office deals primarily with 
students having academic difficulty. In the 
light of what we know about the academic 
performance of the youngest group, it is 
not surprising that the percentage of young- 
est students referred to the Dean’s Office is 
considerably smaller than the correspond- 
ing class percentage. There seems to be 
little difference among the class as a whole, 
the outstanding students, and the youngest 
group in the incidence of Bureau of Study 
Counsel cases, which include all students 
seeking counseling. 

H-M freshman interview refers to those 
freshmen given a special interview by Dr. 
Heath or Dr. Monks (2). These were stu- 
dents whose “medical records indicated the 
presence of actual or likely problems of a 
number or severity sufficient to constitute 
a handicap to the pursuit of a normally 
pte bl career in college.” The data re- 
veal that the percentage of the youngest 
group selected for this interview differs 
negligibly from the over-all class percent- 
age. Next, we compared our various sub- 
groups in terms of the incidence of “poor 
risks” and “possible poor risks.” These 
designations reflect the Heath-Monks im- 
pression of the student at the outset of his 
college career. The distinction between 
“poor risk” and “possible poor risk” is large- 


ly one of degree. Here again, we find no 
difference percentagewise between the 
youngest group and the total class. 

It is only in the physical training area 
that we find any evidence of disproportion- 
ate difficulty for the youngest group. In 
fact, there is very little difference between 
the youngest and the least successful stu- 
dents in the percentage failing to satisfy 
the freshman physical training requirement. 
Every freshman who failed to appear for 
physical training a specified number of 
times failed to meet the requirement. Two 
factors may contribute to the relatively 
poor physical training record of the young- 
est students. First, a lower chronological 
age would tend to be associated with a 
lesser degree of physical maturity. Sec- 
ond, educational acceleration may have 
been accompanied by a decreased empha- 
sis upon participation in athletic activities. 


These factors would contribute to the - 


marked lack of interest in physical training 
activities. 

The accumulated evidence suggests that 
the youngest members of the Class of 1952 
are not more prone to problems than the 
class as a whole. In many respects, the 
incidence of problems in the youngest 
group closely approximates the problem 
incidence in the outstanding group. 

In Table 9 we present the incidence of 
specific problem diagnoses (as devised by 
Monks and Heath, cf. above) for the 
youngest members of the Class of 1952 


Table 9 


Problem Diagnoses of Youngest Students of the Class of 1952 
Compared with the Class as a Whole 








Youngest Total Class 
Problem Diagnosis N % N % 
Inadequate academic performance sf 4.3 278 20.8 
Intrapersonal problem 8 18.0 237 17.6 
Family problem 2 8.7 93 6.9 
Problem of career choice 1 4.3 67 5.0 
Inadequate financial condition 1 4.3 55 4.1 
Inadequate educational motivation 1 4.3 48 8.6 
Sexual problem 1 4.3 86 29 
Inadequate »hysical stamina 1 4.3 85 2.6 
Simple immaturity 2 8.7 27 2.0 
Philosophical or religious problem 1 4.3 9 07 





NOTE.—Problem diagnoses not appearing in the youngest group but manifested in 
the class as a whole are not included here. For comparative purposes, these additional 
diagnoses were applied to 219 men (16.3 per cent of the class). 
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and for that class as a whole.’ On a per- 
centage basis there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that the youngest members of the class 
are disproportionately over-represented in 
any of the diagnostic categories. Unfor- 
tunately, the marked frequency differences 
rule out a more rigorous statistical com- 
on. 

The “Simple Immaturity” category does 
reveal a higher percentage for the young- 
est students. However, it should be noted 
that only 2 of the 27 in the class as a whole 
so classified were members of the young- 
est group. Given the fact that there were 
23 young men in the group under investi- 
gation, i.e., 28 possibilities for a “Simple 
Immaturity” classification, we can only 
conclude that there is no simple connec- 
tion between chronological age and the 
assignment of a “Simple Immaturity” diag- 
nosis. 

The only other difference of sizable 
proportion occurs in the “Inadequate Aca- 
demic Performance” category. On‘y one 
man in the youngest group (4.3 per cent) 
received this diagnosis. In the class as a 
whole, 278 men (20.8 per cent) received 
such a classification. This evidence con- 
firms the above finding that the youngest 
students comprise an academically superior 
group. 

It would be most gratifying if we had 
data of the Monks-Heath kind for other 
classes. Then we would know whether the 
relatively favorable showing of the young- 
est members of the Class of 1952 is peculiar 
to 1952 or can be generalized to cover 
more recent classes. To provide a partial 
answer to this problem, the writer exam- 
ined the Hygiene records of the young- 
est members of the Classes of 1953 and 
1954. Of the 29 men involved, only 2 (6.9 
per cent) had seen a psychiatrist. It will 
be recalled that 18.0 per cent of the young- 
est members and 15.4 per cent of the en- 
tire Class of 1952 saw a psychiatrist at some 
point during their college career. Further- 
more, only 3 men (10.3 per cent) of the 
Classes of 1953 and 1954 manifested mental 


1The writer wishes to thank Drs. C. W. Heath 
and J. P. Monks of The Grant Study, Harvard 
University for making these data available. 


symptoms of sufficient severity to inter- 
fere with academic adjustment. Some of 
the others may have had rough sledding, 
though there is nothing in the record to 
indicate this. The major drawback in deal- 
ing with the Classes of 1953 and 1954 is 
the lack of baseline data. However, the 
very low percentages reported above do 
tend to reinforce the 1952 findings since 
there is little reason to suspect any drastic 
shifts in class percentages over a three- 
year span. 


Conclusion and Summary 

The youngest members of several Har- 
vard College classes can be characterized 
as an over-achieving academically superior 
group tending to concentrate in the natural 
sciences. They do not appear to have more 
adjustmental problems than is character- 
istic of the college as a whole. Only in the 
physical training area is there a hint of 
some difficulty. 

Though the students described in the 
present report were not a preselected 
group, we did find that their performance 
is comparable to that of the early admis- 
sion cases in the program sponsored by 
The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. Again, we stress the fact that our 
sample of youngest students had received 
a secondary school diploma before em- 
barking upon a freshman year in college. 
Hence, the two groups are comparable only 
in terms of age. A crucial test of the ef- 
fects of careful preselection vs. no special 
preselection is impossible at the present 
time since the variables of age and owner- 
ship or lack of a secondary school diplora 
are confounded. A group of early admis- 
sion cases who are not subject to special 
admission procedures would be required 
for such a test. Such a group will not be 
available for a considerable period of time 
as college administrators may be expected 
in the indefinite future to exercise great 
care in the selection of students without a 
secondary school diploma. It is clear, then, 
that the implications of the present report 
are, in large part, confined to students who 
have already received their secondary 
school diploma before entering college. 
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Educational acceleration appears to be 
most strongly associated with superior in- 
telligence (as measured by test scores), 
natural science interests (as determined by 
choice of field of concentration), and 
achievement motivation (as measured by 
the discrepancy between prediction and 
performance). Furthermore, those who be- 
lieve that educational acceleration may 
cause adjustmental problems will find lit- 
tle support for their views in the present 
report. While we possess complete data 
for but one class, there is little indication 





Nathan Kogan 


that the younger student will be more 
problem-prone in a college environment 
where classmates are, on the average, one 
to two years older. 


Received March 8, 1955. 
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Problems of College Sophomores with Serious 


Scholastic Difficulties 


W. Scott Gehman! 
Duke University 


The Pennsylvania State University in the 
summer of 1949 began operating on an ex- 
perimental basis a fairly unique program 
known as the Division of Intermediate 
Registration (DIR) (2,4). The purpose 
was primarily one of making available 
educational, vocational, and personal ad- 
justment counseling to sophomores who 
had grades so low that they were in im- 
minent danger of being dismissed from the 
University. To a large extent this repre- 
sented a practice of requiring students to 
be exposed to psychological services since 
they were assigned to the DIR on the 
basis of scholastic average. 

A student was permitted to be enrolled 
in the DIR for not more than two semes- 
ters. While he was so enrolled he sched- 
uled regular courses and attended classes 
in the same sections as students who were 
not in the DIR. His work load was some- 
times reduced, however, and remedi2] 
teaching or tutoring was frequently pro- 
vided. In most instances the student trans- 
ferred to a more appropriate curriculum 
and there were other modifications of 
goals, environment, and behavior accord- 
ing to the development of the student 
during his contacts with the program. 
Nearly all of the students had individual, 
systematically scheduled guidance or ad- 
visement interviews of varying numbers, 
while many participated in the kind of in- 
terviews that were more clinical or thera- 
peutic in nature. The counselors were two 
staff members of the DIR (including the 

1Adapted from the author’s doctoral dissertation 
which was under the direction of William U. 
Snyder, Pennsylvania State University, June, 1951. 
Microfilm copy of complete manuscript, 134 pages, 


is available ough University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


writer) who were clinical or counseling 
psychologists and three advanced gradu- 
ate students in clinical psychology who had 
had preliminary training and practicum 
in counseling. 

A comprehensive investigation (1) was 
made of the DIR population and various 
control groups in regard to aptitude for 
college work and changes in scholastic 
standing of those who were participants in 
the DIR as opposed to those who were 
not. Another aspect of this larger in- 
vestigation was the attempt to determine 
the nature of the problems experienced by 
students having academic difficulty and to 
predict which students would benefit from 
the required counseling program. The 
present report will deal with this last 
named exploration. For students who have 
been admitted to college with apparent 
potential for success but who do not suc- 
ceed, it would seem productive to try 
to determine some of the reasons for lack 
of success within this smaller group and 
to see if criteria can be established which 
will help a counselor to predict which stu- 
dents will likely improve in academic 
standing if counseling is provided. Obvi- 
ously such information should help a coun- 
selor to orient his efforts. 

For the purposes of showing the gen- 
eral relationship of the DIR population 
to other Penn State students the following 
findings are abstracted from the original 
investigation: 

1. By analysis of variance between high school 
ranks as measured by fifths it was shown that the 
DIR population before attrition (N = 845) was 
of lower standing beyond the 1 per cent level 
of confidence (F = 105.07) than was the other 
population (N = 3450) entering college at the 
same time. However, not all of the DIR group 
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were of poor standing in high school as is shown 
by the fact that 74 per cent had ranked in the 
first, second, or third fifth while 85 per cent of 
the remainder of entering freshmen had been in 
these fifths. Fourteen per cent of the DIR had 
been in the first fifth whereas 37 per cent of the 
other students had been so ranked. 

2. A t test of the difference between mean 
scores earned by the DIR population on the 
three-part total scores of the Pennsylvania State 
College Academic Aptitude Test and the mean 
scores earned by the normative group of 1,610 
sophomores exclusive of the DIR showed the DIR 
population to be lower beyond the 1 per cent 
level of confidence (t = 9.12). “Three-part total” 
included tests of vocabulary, paragraph reading, 
and arithmetic. 

8. Of the 845 students who were originally 
assigned to the DIR, 190 returned to college in 
the fall semester and remained at least two more 
semesters. Those who withdrew without attempt- 
ing DIR or who attempted only one semester 
were not significantly different in academic po- 
tential from those who remained, as determined 
by criteria of high school rank and aptitude tests. 


For further orientation to the popula- 
tion being studied it should be pointed 
out that after two semesters in the DIR 
the 190 students were compared with two 
control groups in regard to their scholas- 
tic averages. The first control group ex- 
hausted the total population of 65 non- 
DIR students who were admitted to Penn 
State as freshmen in the same class as were 
the students who became DIR population, 
but whose grades were just higit enough 
to be excluded from DIR assignment. In- 
stead they were placed on “academic pro- 
bation.” The second control group ex- 
hausted the population of 152 non-DIR 
students who had spent the same length 
of time in college as did the DIR group 
(N = 190) and had earned the same aver- 
ages as freshmen; but they had been sopho- 
mores during the year immediately pre- 
ceding the experiment under discussion, so 
the DIR was not yet in operation. These 
three groups were not matched, but they 
were as similar as could be obtained. Anal- 
ysis of covariance revealed that the DIR 
students did not differ significantly from 


2Students were assigned to DIR if their all- 
college average at the end of their second or 

d semester was .50 or below (out of a pos- 
sible 3.0 for a straight “A”). They were placed 
on academic ery if their average was be- 
tween .51 and .66 inclusive. 


W. Scott Gehman 


the two control groups (calculated sepa- 
rately) insofar as the group regression co- 
efficients were concerned. Therefore it was 
appropriate to extend the analysis of co- 
variance to determine whether or not there 
were significant differences between ad- 
justed group means. The DIR population 
made gains in grades over the gains made 
by the academic probation group signifi- 
cant at the 5 per cent level (F = 4.55). 
When similar comparison was made with 
the second control group the gains were 
significant at the 1 per cent level (F = 
10.40). 

Identification of the reasons for improve- 
ment in scholastic standing of the coun- 
seled versus the other groups was not at- 
tempted in view of the individualized 
practices of five different counselors and 
the multiple uncontrolled variables. 

The hypothesis being tested in the pres- 
ent report is that by use of selected group 
tests it is possible to identify problems of 
poor achievers and to predict which stu- 
dents will become successful in academic 
achievement. The tests included measures 
of intellectual aptitude, study habits, read- 
ing speed, and personality. The DIR group 
was comprised of the 190 students who en- 
tered the program under its initial organ- 
ization at the beginning of their third se- 
mester in college and remained in the 
program for the maximum period of time 
which was two semesters. A scholastic 
average for the time spent in DIR was 
computed for each student. Those who 
had achieved an average of 1.00 or better 
were classified as “successful” for purposes 
of this research, while those who had 
achieved an average of .99 or below were 
classified as “unsuccessful.” This division 
was arbitrarily decided because a grade of 
1.00 represents average or “C” work in 
terms of the grading system used. This 
procedure resulted in a population of 96 
successful and 94 unsuccessful students. 
Four studies were conducted with these 
basic populations. 


Study I—Intellectual Aptitude 


A t test was used to determine whether 
there was a significant difference between 
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189 


Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations for Three-Part Total Scores on Pennsylvania State College 
Aptitude Test and the Scholastic Average for Time Spent in DIR 











Mean sD 
Groups ; N Three-part DIR Three-part 
Total Scholastic Total t 
Scores Average Scores 
Successful 96 98.92 1.36 20.05 
2.58* 
Unsuccessful 94 91.59 51 19.65 
Total 190 95.29 .94 20.19 





* Significant between the 5 and 1% levels of confidence. 


the mean scores earned by the two popu- 
lations on the aptitude tests given at the 
beginning of their third semester. 

It is of interest to note that the mean 
score for sophomores, excluding the DIR 
students, was 109.62 with a standard devi- 
ation of 24.14 and to recall that the DIR 
population of combined successful and un- 
successful groups rated lower beyond the 
1 per cent level than did the remainder 
of the sophomore class. The DIR popula- 
tion when categorized further as success- 
ful or unsuccessful according to grades 
earned while assigned to the counseling 
program differed significantly within itself 
as is shown in Table 1. 

A product-moment correlation was com- 
puted between the aptitude test scores 
and the scholastic average for grades 
earned in two semesters of DIR. The 
resultant r of .16 was significant at the 5 
per cent level, but was not substantial 
enough to warrant the use of the aptitude 
test as a single predictor of academic 
achievement in the DIR. This low corre- 
lation possibly was a function in part of 
the homogeneity of the DIR population. 
The students were classified in the first 
place on the basis of grades earned and 
there was a subsequent relatively restricted 
range of grades. Also, it is likely that the 
manipulations of the counseling program 
disturbed the usual or expected correla- 
tions between measurements of ability and 
achievement. 


Study II—Study Habits 


The Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory was 
given to the DIR students at time of en- 


an 


trance to the program. A score of +15 
is the point at which Wrenn reports a 
division between typically adequate and 
inadequate study habits for college fresh- 
men. This score is the median for the stand- 
ardization population out of a possible 
range of from —181 for extremely poor 
study habits to a +176 indicating excel- 
lent study habits. The mean score for 190 
DIR students was —42 which indicated 
deficient study habits to be characteristic 
of this group. How serious this deficiency 
was is better understood in relation to a 
carefully conducted study by Mazurkie- 
wicz (8) in 1953 where a- mean score of 
+30 was shown to be more representative 
of both the freshmen and sophomores at 
Penn State than is the +15 suggested by 
Wrenn for his normative groups. 

The successful and unsuccessful seg- 
ments of the DIR population were com- 
pared in regard to study habits with re- 
sults presented in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Wrenn Study-Habits Scores Earned by the 
Successful and Unsuccessful Population 








Population Mean SD SEMean ¢t 
Successful 4.27 40.09 4.113 
(N = 96) 
1.58* 
Unsuccessful —5.22 42.08 4,363 
(N = 94) 





* Not significant at 5% level of confidence. 

The Wrenn test did not seem to be suf- 
ficiently sensitive to make fine discrimina- 
tions within a group of students which was 
relatively homogeneous with regard to poor 
study habits. 
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It was hoped that an item analysis with 
consequent new scoring key might improve 
the predictive value of the Wrenn Study- 
Habits Inventory for use with future DIR 
populations. 

In the item analysis the upper 27 per 
cent and lower 27 per cent, so far as the 
scholastic average earned in DIR was con- 
cerned, were analyzed and a tally was 
made of the responses to each of the three 
alternate responses for the individual items. 
The number of responses to the three pos- 
sible ways of answering each item was 
counted. These numbers were converted 
to percentage values and a test of signifi- 
cance at the 5 per cent level of confidence 
was established. Thus, thirteen items were 
isolated which were answered significantly 
differently by the successful or unsuccess- 
ful groups.’ 

Those item responses which were an- 
swered with a significantly higher fre- 
quency by the successful group were as- 
signed a weighted value of +1 while those 
with a significantly higher frequency by 
the unsuccessful group were assigned a 
weighted value of —l. This new key for 
the thirteen items was used to score Study- 
Habits Inventories completed by a differ- 
ent group of 65 students who were ad- 
mitted to the DIR the following year and 
who completed two semesters there. In 
cross-validating the new key, the new 
Wrenn total scores were correlated with 
scholastic averages for time spent in DIR 
for the new population. The resulting r 
of .02 was negligible and the new key 
was rejected. 

Study Il1]—Reading Speed 

The Michigan Speed of Reading Test 
was given when the students entered the 
DIR. Raw scores of the groups who were 
successful or unsuccessful after two semes- 
ters were compared and the results are 
presented in Table 3. 

An r of .13 was found between the Michi- 
gan Speed of Reading raw scores and the 
academic average at time of entrance to 
the DIR. This measure of relationship was 
considered to be negligible. 


8These may be identified in reference (1). 
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Table 3 


Michigan Speed of Reading Test Raw Scores for 
Successful and Unsuccessful DIR Groups 











Michigan 
Speed of - 
Reading 
Groups N Scores SE t 
Mean SD Mean 
Successful 96 44.47 10.62 1.09 


1.23* 
Unsuccessful 94 4286 1058 1.10 


* Not significant at 5% level. 


The reading tests were not useful in dif- 
ferentiating the successful from unsuccess- 
ful students within the DIR; but it should 
be noted that when the group means were 
compared with norms for sophomores from 
the test standardization the mean of the 
successful group fell at the sixteenth per- 
centile while the unsuccessful group fell 
at the thirteenth percentile. This finding 
suggested that slow reading was one of the 
major problems of these students. 


Study IV—Personality Factors 


The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
was given to the DIR students upon en- 
trance to the program and an item analysis 
was conducted using the same techniques 
and populations as in the case of Study IL. 
Thirty-two items were isolated which were 
answered significantly differently at the 5 
per cent level by the one group as com- 
pared with the other.‘ 

The total scores resulting from applica- 
tion of the new key were correlated with 
the scholastic averages earned during two 
semesters in the DIR by the cross-valida- 
tion population of 65 students. This re- 
sulted in an r of .29 which was significant 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence. Al- 
though the correlation is low, it indicates 
that some of the variance in scholastic 
achievement of the DIR students can be 
accounted for by their self-attitudes as 
measured by the Personality Inventory. It 
may be possible that the r of .29 could be 
used effectively in a multiple R along with 
some other predictors not correlated with 
this instrument, but such investigation was 
not attempted in the present study. There 
~ 4These may be identified in reference (1). 
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seemed, also, to be a slight trend for the 
successful DIR students to mark items 
carrying weight in the direction of self- 
sufficiency. Further research would be 
needed before any conclusions could be 
drawn in respect to these observations. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This series of studies analyzed certain 
samples of the experimental population and 
program of the Division of Intermediate 
Registration at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. It was hypothesized that by use 
of selected group tests it is possible to 
identify problems of poor achievers in col- 
lege and to predict which students will 
become successful in academic achieve- 
ment. 

The psychological techniques chosen to 
explore the validity of the hypothesis were 
selected from areas of intellectual measure- 
ments, study habits, reading speed, and 
personality. Investigations were largely 
confined to attempts to differentiate with- 
in the DIR population rather than to make 
the grosser differentiations between DIR 
and other populations. The DIR popula- 
tion was divided into “successful” and “un- 
successful” categories upon the basis of 
average grades earned during two semes- 
ters in the counseling program. The hy- 
pothesis was partially substantiated, but 
some of the investigations did not lead to 
findings having immediate utility as is in- 
dicated by the following conclusions: 

1. A t test showed that the DIR group which 
satisfied the criterion established for success 
earned significantly higher scores on the Penn- 
sylvuania State College Aptitude Test given at 
time of entrance to the DIR program than did 
the unsuccessful group. This is interpreted as 
evidence of the presence of problems in intel- 
lectual or academic aptitude for college work. 

2. There was a high degree of overlapping of 
test scores earned by successful and unsuccessful 
groups which indicated that the problems were 
not purely intellectual in nature. 

8. That the aptitude test in itself could not be 
used as a valid predictor of achievement within 
the DIR was shown by a significant and positive 
but practically negligible correlation between test 
scores and grades achieved by students while 
enrolled in the DIR program. It is speculated 
that this relationship between scores and grades 
is at least as likely to be a function of the 
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DIR counseling and manipulations of students’ 
programs as it would be a function of any other 
causative factors. 

4. The DIR students as a whole may be char- 
acterized as having deficient study habits as de- 
termined by the Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory 
and a remedial program in this area seems io 
be implied. 

5. A ¢ test revealed that the Wrenn Study- 
Habits total scores reported for the DIR students 
upon entrance to the program did not differ- 
entiate between those who later met with suc- 
cess and those who did not meet with success. 

6. An item analysis of the Wrenn Study-Habits 
Inventory resulted in a new scoring key which 
did not prove valid when applied to a new DIR 
population. 

7. Both of the groups who were to become 
either successful or unsuccessful in the DIR pro- 
gram were deficient in speed of reading when they 
entered the program; but the Michigan Speed of 
Reading Test did not adequately differentiate 
within the DIR population to be valuable inde- 
pendently in the prediction of success. 

8. The item analysis of the Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory completed by the successful and 
unsuccessful populations resulted in the isolation 
of thirty-two item choices which the one group 
answered significantly differently from the other 
group at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

9. The new key resulting from the item anal- 
ysis of the Personality Inventory yielded total 
scores for the Personality Inventories completed 
by the cross-validation population that correlated 
.29 with scholastic average for time spent in 
DIR. This is a positive and reliable relationship, 
but has limited application in predicting success 
or failure for students at the time they are trans- 
ferred to the DIR. 


Received February 8, 1955. 
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Collegiate Persistence of Upper- and 
Lower-Third High School Graduates 


Paul F. Munger and Robert W. Goeckerman 
University of Toledo 


Studies of the persistence in college of 
students who ranked at a given level of 
their high school graduating classes have 
long been needed. Most studies have cor- 
related grades in college with rank in high 
school graduating classes and have been 
concerned with correlations for only one 
semester. Reviews of the prediction of 
scholastic success in college have been con- 
tributed by Garrett (1) and Travers (8). 
The relationship of several factors to the 
persistence in college of the lower third 
has been studied by Munger (2). 

This study examines the relationship of 
two variables to the persistence in college 
of students who ranked in either the up- 
per or the lower third of their high school 
graduating classes. The two variables con- 
sidered here are grades received in the 
first semester in college and scores re- 
ceived on a scholastic aptitude test. 


Procedure 


The subjects of the investigation were 
two groups of students at the University 
of Toledo who entered in the autumn se- 
mester of the 1948-49 academic year. One 
group of 209 students had graduated in 
the lower third! of their high school classes: 
and a group of 264 had graduated in the 
upper third. The middle third was not 
studied. Gross scores on the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination, administered 
as an entrance examination, were used in 
the study along with grade-point average 
for the first semester. 

The information for the study was ob- 
tained by tracing the persistence of these 
students from their first enrollment until 


; oo reported as a part of 891 students 
in ° 


they withdrew or graduated. A student 
was placed in a “persistence group” by 
counting the number of semesters for 
which he enrolled. For example, “persist- 
ence group 1” refers to those students who 
attempted only one semester. “Persistence 
group 6” refers to those who enrolled for 
six semesters. “Persistence group 8” in- 
cludes those students who registered for 
eight semesters but did not graduate and 
“persistence group G” includes those stu- 
dents who graduated. These are discrete 
categories since each student is included 
in only one persistence group. After the 
subjects had been placed in persistence 
groups, scores on the OSPE and first-se- 
mester grade-point averages were exam- 
ined. The persistence of upper-third and 
lower-third students was studied sepa- 
rately. 


Results 


Scholastic Aptitude Test. Gross scores 
on Form 20 of the OSPE, the scholastic 
aptitude test, were available for 187 lower- 


third students. Mean gross scores and stan- - 


dard deviations were found for each of the 
persistence groups, but it may be observed 


: in Table 1 that they form no pattern of 


progression or trend from one persistence 
group to another. Analysis of variance of 
the mean gross scores indicate that none 
of the differences between means were 
statistically significant. 

Gross scores for 242 upper-third students 
were available and the means for the vari- 
ous persistence groups are indicated in 
Table 2. More of a pattern of progression 
of mean gross scores may be observed for 
the upper third than for the lower third. 
However, analysis of variance of the mean 
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Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of Gross Scores on the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination for Nine Persistence 








Groups of the Lower Third 
Persistence Groups 
1 2 8 4 5 6,7,8* G Total 
M 52.9 60.1 58.2 60.9 57.5 68.9 63.6 59.0 
SD 22.0 23.3 11.2 18.8 25.8 16.7 25.2 22.1 
N 88 68 20 18 14 19 10 187 





* Combined to obtain larger N. 


Table 2 


Means and Standard Deviations of Gross Scores on the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination for Nine Persistence 








Groups of the Upper Third 
Persistence Groups 
¥ 2 8 4 5 6,7,8* G Total 
M 72.5 76.5 75.2 83.1 80.3 83.3 85.4 82.4 
SD 17.4 20.8 16.5 20.7 16.9 26.5 25.8 212 
N 16 28 15 22 19 20 122 242 





* Combined to obtain larger N. 


gross scores of the upper third failed to 
reveal differences that were significant. 
Thus it is not possible to say that a definite 
trend exists for either upper or lower third. 
It may be observed, however, that the 
scores made by the upper third are ap- 
proximately twenty points higher than the 
lower third for every persistence group. 
At test of the significance of the differ- 
ence between the means for the upper 
and lower thirds was made and the dif- 
ference (23.5) was found to be significant 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence (¢ = 
11.13). This indicates that the difference 
between scores on the OSPE for the upper 
and lower thirds is not due to chance. 
Grade Pois:* Average. Travers (8) has 
stated that in order to predict collegiate 
academic success satisfactorily it is neces- 
sary to have a sample of the student’s col- 
lege work. To determine whether this 
generalization would apply to the groups 
under discussion the first semester grades 
of both the upper third and lower third 
were examined in their relation to length 
of residence or persistence in college. 
The first semester records of 185 lower- 
third students and 255 upper-third stu- 


dents were available for the comparison of 
grade-point averages with persistence. At 
the University of Toledo, grade-point aver- 
age is computed on the basis of A=3 
points, B= 2 points, C=1 point, P=0 
points, and F =: minus 1 point. Tables 3 
and 4 show the mean grade-point average, 
standard deviation and number of students 
in each persistence group for lower and 
upper thirds, respectively. 

In Table 3 it will be observed that the 
grade-point averages for the lower third 
range from —.46 for persistence group 1 
to 1.26 for persistence Group G. The 
grade-point average of —.46 is consider- 
ably below a “P” grade whereas the grade 
of 1.26 is a “C.” A definite line of progres- 
sion or trend from persistence group 1 to 
persistence group G may be observed. The 
analysis of variance of the grade-point 
averages for persistence groups results in 
an F ratio for these of 5.40 which is sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of confi- 
dence. Through ¢ tests it was found that 
the mean difference between persistence 
group 1 and total of .91 grade-point aver- 
age and persistence group G and total of 
.81 were both significant at the 1 per cent 
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Table 3 


First Semester Mean Grade-Point 


Averages and Standard Deviations 


of Nine Persistence Groups of the Lower Third 





Persistence Groups 


6,7,8* Gs Total 





1 2 8 4 5 
M —.46 37 54 81 86 89 1.26 45 
SD 48 .79 66 49 42 Al 45 .78 
N 27 76 20 18 15 19 10 185 





* Combined to obtain larger N. 


Table 4 


First Semester Mean Grade-Point 


Averages and Standard Deviations 


of Nine Persistence Groups of the Upper Third 








Persistence Groups 





1 2 8 4 5 6,7,8* G Total 

M 1.25 1.43 1.43 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.94 1.77 

SD 80 9 66 49 49 48 52 56 
N 11 86 15 23 19 22 128 255 





* Combined to obtain larger N. 


level. This indicates a definite relationship 
between persistence and grade-point aver- 
age for students who graduated in the 
lower third of their high school class. 

In Table 4 it will be noted that the 
grade-point averages for the upper third 
range from 1.25 for persistence group 1 
to 1.94 for persistence group G. The grade- 
point average of 1.25 is a “C” grade, and 
the grade of 1.94 is almost a “B.” This 
also appears to form a definite line of 
progression from persistence group 1 to 
persistence group G. 

The analysis of variance produces an F 
of 8.39 which is significant at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence. As a further 
check on the progression of means ¢ tests 
were made. It was found that the differ- 
ence between persistence group 1 and total 
of 52 grade-point average was significant 
at the 5 per cent level while the difference 
between persistence group G and total of 
.17 was significant at the 1 per cent level. 
This demonstrates a relationship between 
the persistence of upper-third students and 
first-semester grade-point average. 

’ ‘The difference of 1.32 between lower and 
upper thirds for total mean grade-point 
average was found to be significant at the 


1 per cent level of confidence (t = 19.40). 
It should also be noted that there is a 
greater range of mean grade-point aver- 
ages for lower-third than for upper-third 
students. For the lower third only those 
who graduated received a mean grade of 
“C” in the first semester, while all per- 
sistence groups of the upper third received 
a mean grade of at least “C” in the first 
semester. In this latter group, however, 
those who graduated had a mean grade- 
point average of almost a “B.” 

A comparison of Tables 3 and 4 indi- 
cates that 5 per cent of the lower third 
continued to graduation while approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the upper-third 
students continued to graduation. 


Conclusion 


1. No significant relationship was found 
between persistence in college and the 
means of scores on the OSPE for students 
who had graduated in either the upper or 
lower third of their high school classes. 
As was to be expected, upper-third high 
school graduates made significantly higher 
scores on the OSPE than the lower third 
and a greater proportion of upper-third 
students graduated. However, it would 
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appear that once students have been di- 
vided into thirds the OSPE offers little 
as a predictor of persistence. 

2. For both the upper and lower thirds, 
significant relationships were observed be- 
tween persistence in college and the mean 
grade-point average for the first semester. 
This indicates that it is possible to esti- 
mate persistence through knowledge of the 
students’ first semester grade-point aver- 


ages. 

3. As might be expected, significant dif- 
ferences were noted between the first-se- 
mester grade-point averages of the upper 
and lower thirds. The upper-third stu- 
dents who remained in college had a high- 
er level of achievement than the lower 
third. It would seem that lower-third stu- 
dents are likely to persist to graduation if 
they are able to make a “C” average in 
the first semester. Upper-third students 
who make only a “C” average are likely 
to drop out. This finding puts an inter- 
esting slant on Travers’ conclusions that 
it is necessary to have a measure of suc- 
cess in the first semester of college work 
in order to predict collegiate academic 
success. 

4, It is proposed that the dissimilarity 
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between the relationship of first-semester 
grades and persistence in college of stu- 
dents in the upper third of their high 
school class and of students in the lower 
third is due to the level of aspiration of 
the individuals in each group. An obvious 
hypothesis is that the lower-third students 
felt successful when they achieved a “C” 
average in the first semester and continued 
to persist to graduation, while the students 
from the upper third, expecting higher 
grades, were discouraged with “C” grades 
and did not persist. 
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Freshman Tests as Predictors of Scores on 


Graduate and Professional School Examinations 


LaVerne Buckton and Jerome E. Doppelt 
Brooklyn College and The Psychological Corporation 


For many years, graduate and profes- 
sional schools of the United States have 
been using standardized tests as aids in 
the selection of students. Four well-known 
measures of this type are (1) the Miller 
Analogies Test (MAT), a test aimed at 
measuring scholastic aptitude at the gradu- 
ate school level; (2) the Graduate Record 
Examinations (GRE) which include an Ap- 
titude Test yielding verbal and quantitative 
scores, Profile Tests in physics, chemistry, 
biological science, social studies, literature, 
and fine arts, and Advanced Tests in the 
candidate’s specialty; (8) the Medical Col- 
lege Admission Test (MCAT) which gives 
four scores identified as verbal, quantita- 
tive, understanding of modern society, and 
science; and (4) the Law School Admis- 
sion Test (LSAT) which gives a single 
score based on several parts. 

The counselors at Brooklyn College felt 
that information which would enable them 
to predict a student’s standing on any of 
these tests would be very helpful in the 
counseling of potential graduate students. 
Such information would be especially help- 
ful if it were available relatively early in 
the student’s career. Brooklyn College has 
for many years given batteries of tests to 
all entering freshmen (Entrance Battery) 
and to all students who have completed 
the freshman year (Pre-Sophomore Bat- 
tery). It was decided, therefore, to study 
these test data as predictors of scores on 
the graduate and professional school ex- 
aminations. A complete report of this study 
has been prepared by the senior author 
(2). For this paper, portions of the report 
have been selected in order to present a 
summary of the findings. 


The two predictor variables taken from 
the Entrance Battery were the “battery 
score” and the “composite score.” The bat- 
tery score is ccmputed by giving each test 
in the. battery equal weight, summing the 
scores and converting the sum to a scale 
with mean and standard deviation equal 
to the mean and standard deviation of the 
high school averages of candidates for ad- 
mission to the college. In the studies re- 
ported in this paper, the Entrance Battery 
included the Cooperative English Tests A 
(Mechanics of Expression), B (Effective- 
ness of Expression) and C2 (Reading Com- 
prehension) and the Cooperative General 
Proficiency Tests in Social Studies, Natural 
Sciences, and Mathematics. 

The second predictor variable from the 
Entrance Battery was the composite score, 
the sum of the battery score and the high 
school average. 

The Pre-Sophomore Battery includes an 
alternate form of the Cooperative English 
Test used in the Entrance Battery, the Co- 
operative General Culture Test, and a test 
of Critical Thinking prepared by the World 
Book Company. From this battery the se- 
lected predictor variables were the “total 
reading score” (based on vocabulary, speed 
and level of reading), the “total English 
score” (based ©» mechanics of expression, 
effectiveness of expression, and the total 
reading score), and the total score on the 
General Culture Test. 

The high school average and the senior 
index, based on four years of work at 
Brooklyn College, were also included as 
variables in the study. 

For each of the groups of students who 
had taken one of the graduate or profes- 
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Freshman Tests as Predictors 


sional examinations in the senior year, cor- 
relation coefficients were computed be- 
tween the predictors and the graduate ex- 
amination. These coefficients are shown in 
Tables 1 and 2. 

Many of the correlation coefficients be- 
tween the entrance tests, pre-sophomore 
tests, and the graduate examinations are 
sufficiently high to indicate the potential 
usefulness of the freshman-year tests as 
predictors. The correlation coefficients 
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between high school average and graduate 
examinations are generally low. Composite 
score, which consists of the freshman bat- 
tery score plus the high school average, is 
not nearly as good a predictor as the bat- 
tery score alone. The senior index, al- 
though based on four years of college work, 
is correlated to a lesser degree with scores 
on the graduate examinations than are 
tests taken at the beginning and end of the 
freshman year. 


Table 1 


Correlation of Predictor Variables with the Miller Analogies Test 
and GRE Profile Tests 














FO Graduate Record Examination Profile Tests 
Verb. Math. Physics Chem. Bio. Soc.St. Lit. Fine Arts 
N r N rT tr r tT tT T r r 
Entrance Battery 
Battery Score 85 63 292 67 AT 45 36 35 45 44 42 
Composite Score 85 55 292 50 45 37 33 30 32 .36 28 
Pre-Soph. Battery 
Total Reading 112 52 297 .69 21 25 5 30 42 50 45 
Total English 112 .60 297 64 Bi 17 18 23 37 54 48 
Gen. Cult. Total 112 48 297 oo 27 36 .26 32 57 49 49 
Grades 
High School Ave. 85 20 292 22 .29 17 20 17 18 20 14 
Senior Index 85 46 297 23 .29 15 18 ll 33 31 21 
Mean* 64.0 435.0 476.1 465.2 472:9 528.2 4759 498.8 484.1 
SD* 12.7 89.4 980 984 908 819 705 63.1 682 





* Average values based on the groups shown in the table. 


predictors, see Table 2. 


Table 2 


Correlation of Predictor Variables with the Medical College Admission Test 
and the Law School Admission Test 


For means and standard deviations of the 











Law School 
Medical College Admission Test Admission Test 
Mod. 
Verb. Quant. Soc. Sci. 
N r rt r r N r Mean* SD* 
Entrance Battery 
Battery Score 135 .76 56 65 52 243 .70 85.2 5.8 
Composite Score 185 67 49 61 57 243 61 169.2 9.2 
Pre-Soph. Battery 
Total Reading 135 .72 35 65 34 191 .72 68.9 838 
Total English 135 By {3 49 .60 40 191 .68 64.9 8.1 
we Cultural Total 1385 58 38 By 53 40 191 62 289.1 50.0 
rades 
High School Average 185 33 24 84 42 248 35 83.7 5.8 
Senior Index 109 AT 89 34 54 122 38 2.7 5 
Mean* 571.1 582.9 589.8 572.3 508.8 
SD* 78.6 86.0 75.9 82.0 83.4 





* Average values based on the groups shown in the table. 
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The lowest correlations between the 
predictor tests and a graduate examina- 
tion are those involving the GRE profile 
tests in physics, chemistry, and biology. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
Table 1 presents only some of the data 
available from the study of prediction of 
graduate school admissions tests. Tables in 
the complete report show that some of the 
subtests of the Pre-Sophomore Battery are 
much better predictors of the profile tests 
in physics, chemistry, and biology than the 
predictors listed in Table 1. For example, 
the science subtest of the General Culture 
Test correlates ,63 with profile physics, 53 
with profile chemistry, and .47 with pro- 
file biology. The mathematics subtest of 
the General Culture Test correlates .52 with 
profile physics. Correlation coefficients ex- 
ceeding .60 are found between various sub- 
tests of the General Culture Test and the 
profile tests ‘n mathematics, literature, and 
fine arts. 

These findings are consistent with the 
findings obtained in an earlier study (1) 
of Brooklyn College data in which it was 
found that Entrance Battery tests were 
more highly correlated with tests of the 
Graduate Record Examination than was 
the high school average. 

It is apparent that tests given at the be- 
ginning and end of the freshman year can 
be quite useful in counseling with students 
who are considering graduate work. Obvi- 
ously, the criterion considered in this study, 


LaVerne Buckton and Jerome E. Doppelt 


the score on a graduate or professional 
examination, is not the sole variable on 
which graduate schools base their accept- 
ance or rejection of an applicant. It is, 
however, one of the criteria seriously con- 
sidered by the graduate schools. The Mil- 
ler Analogies Test, for example, is required 
by departments in more than fifty graduate 
schools; the Law School Admission Test is 
required of candidates to at least thirty- 
two law schools in the country. 

How can the findings of this study be 
made most useful to the counselor? Proba- 
bly the simplest and most straightforward 
way is to prepare expectancy tables show- 
ing the relationship between some of the 
better predictors and the criterion tests. 
Table $ is such a depiction for battery 
scores and scores on the Miller Analogies 
Test. The class intervals for each of the 
variables are, of course, arbitrarily deter- 
mined; in this case, the class intervals on 
the MAT and Battery Score are approxi- 
mately equal to the standard deviations on 
those measures of the group being con- 
sidered. 

From Table 3 it may be inferred that 
the chances are 19 out of 25 that a stu- 
dent’s MAT scores will be 64 or higher if 
his freshman Battery Score is between 87 
and 92. The norms tables for the MAT 
indicate that a score of 64 is better than 
the median score for accepted graduate 
students in biological sciences, education 
and several other fields. The chances are 


Table 8 


Expectancy Table Showing MAT Scores of 
Students Classified by Entrance Battery Scores 








Miller Analogies Test Scores 








Entrance Battery 89 and 76 and 
Scores lower 40-51 52-63 64-75 higher Total 
93 and higher 1 9 10 
(10%) (90%) 
87-92 1 2 8 10 9 25 
(4%) (8%> (12%) (40%) (86%) 
81-86 5 16 16 2 89 
(18%) (41%) (41%) (5%) 
80 and lower 2 4 4 1 
(19%) (86%) (86%) (9%) 





Note—N—85; r—.63. 
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Table 4 
Expectancy Table Showing LSAT Scores of 
Students Classified by Pre-Sophomore Total Reading Scores 
Law School Admission Test Scores 
Total Reading 400 and 601 and 
Scores lower 401-450 451-550 551-600 higher Total 
76 aud higher 1 8 10 19 88 
(8%) (21%) (26%) (50%) 
68-75 4 $1 19 7 61 
(7%) (51%) (31%) (11%) 
60-67 9 4 89 8 60 
(15%) (7%) (65%) (18%) 
59 and lower 13 9 8 2 82 
(41%) (28%) (25%) (6%) 





Note—N—191; r—.72. 


only 1 out of 11 that a student whose Bat- 
tery Score is 80 or less will score 64 or 
higher on the MAT. Other similar inter- 
pretations of Table 8 can readily be made. 

The relationship between the Pre-Sopho- 
more Total Reading scores and Law School 
Admission Test scores is shown as Table 4. 

It may be seen that the chances are 76 
out of 100 that a student will score over 
550 on the LSAT if his Pre-Sophomore 
Total Reading score is 76 or higher. On 
the other hand, a student’s chances of scor- 
ing over 550 on the LSAT are only 6 out 
of 100 if his Total Reading score is be- 
low 60. 

The counselor, in working with the 
young college student who has professional 
ambitions, is desirous of getting as much 
information as possible regarding the stu- 
dent’s chances of being admitted to a 
graduate school. Obviously, the student's 
college record is treated as very signifi- 
cant by the graduate school and must be 
considered so by the counselor. Many 


re 


graduate schools, however, also consider 
other variables. One of these is the score 
on a professional or graduate examination. 
In this study it has been found that good 
predictors of graduate examinations may be 
found as early as the freshman year. By 
constructing simple expectancy tables and 
consulting normative data for the gradu- 
ate examination the counselor may esti- 
mate a student’s chances of scoring high 
or low when he takes the graduate exami- 
nation. This type of information is an im- 
portant addition to the data which the 
counselor must bring together for effec- 
tive advisement of his student. 
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Recorder Self-Therapy: A Technique 


Ronald E. Shor 
University of Kansas 


All psychotherapy, from counseling to 
intensive psychoanalysis, is perplexed with 
the twin problems of the limited funds of 
patients and the limited therapeutic avail- 
ability of skilled practitioners. If psycho- 
therapy is to become a significant social 
force it must be made available to large 
numbers of people. Methods of group 
therapy, and changes in emphasis away 
from cure and toward prevention, have 
been advanced to circumvent partially 
these limitations. 

As one method of coping with this prob- 
lem the author has evolved a simple tech- 
nique of self-therapy using a tape recorder 
as the basic apparatus. The method in its 
simplest form is as follows. 

The participant-subject must have pri- 
vate possession of a 20 to 25 minute roll 
of sound tape which he keeps under lock 
and key. He must also have the use of a 
tape recorder in quiet and completely pri- 
vate surroundings. Furthermore, he must 
be assured that no one but himself will 
ever hear him record, or listen to his tape. 
If there is no other way to achieve this 
privacy he may substitute a whisper for 
his regular voice, even though the normal 
voice is preferable. Earphones, of course, 
may be used for listening. 

All recorder self-therapy sessions, ex- 
cept the very first, have two parts: (1) 
listening to the previous tape sequence, 
and (2) recording a new sequence over 
the old. Or, if one prefers the opposite 
order of recording first and listening af- 
terwards, he may simply use the other 
side of the tape to record without dis- 
turbing the previously recorded sequence. 

There are, of course, numerous possible 
variations of the basic technique, but all 
of them must recognize that expressive 
productions are for self-therapeutic pur- 


poses, and not for “posterity.” They are 
thus to be erased as soon as this purpose 
ceases to exist. If one is recording for 
“posterity,” then the self-therapeutic hour 
becomes a literary self-glorification through 
confession rather than a true opportunity 
to express oneself and to observe later one’s 
expressive products. 

The sound tape thus acts as a mirror 
or sounding board for one’s private feel- 
ings. To carry this even further, we may 
suggest that the participant-subject face 
a mirror both while he records and while 
he listens to the tape in order to supply 
himself with additional expressive cues 
to inner dynamics. To some extent, then, 
our recorder self-therapy is similar to Rog- 
ers’ client-centered therapy. The client- 
centered counselor, however, immediately 
empathizes with and crystallizes the cli- 
ent’s thinking mainly from the client’s own 
frame of reference, while in recorder self- 
therapy the thought is bounced back intact 
while listening to the tape during the fol- 
lowing session. 

One may replay the tape or small sec- 
tions of it immediately after recording it. 
We suggest, however, that an interval of 
at least a day be kept between recording 
and listening. It is our tentative impression 
that this interval allows the participant- 
subject to face his expressive material with 
a greater degree of objectivity and insight, 
than if he were to listen to it right away. 
Indeed, often the very difference in state 
of mind from one day to the next is a 
powerfully illuminating factor in itself. 

Self-therapy is not a new idea; Horney 
(2), Farrow (1), and others have spoken 
of it. They have tended to rely upon writ- 
ten records or journals, however, and valu- 
able as these may be for self-therapy it 
is our strong impression that there is a 
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qualitative difference between the type of 
expressive material one gets in the printed 
word (except from a poet) and the ex- 
pressive material supplied by the “ram- 
bling” human voice. 

What are the dangers of self-therapy? 
Horney (2, pp. 28-35) felt that the dangers 
of self-therapy are probably so rare as to 
be negligible since patients are well able 
to protect themselves from insights which 
they are not yet able to receive. Indeed, 
we may conjecture that even resistance 
may tend to be somewhat less intense in 
self-therapy than in professional analysis 
because the individual sets his own pace. 
Perhaps, also, free association is funda- 
mentally easier in recorder self-therapy 
than with a therapist. 

Perhaps a great many people who have 
slight to moderate psychological disturb- 
ances could benefit from recorder self- 
therapy with no, or a bare minimum of, 
outside technical assistance. Perhaps what 
most people who are not too sick really 
need, after all, is simply a permissive, ex- 
pressive situation where their positive 
growth forces can strive toward self-real- 
ization. That is, perhaps we may discover 
that many naive participant-subjects are 
able to guide themselves through meaning- 
ful therapy, battle resistances, and pull 
themselves toward greater psychological 
health without transference, authority, or 
other interpersonal aids. 

Since recorder self-therapy thus omits 
the interpersonal relationships, transfer- 
ence, and objective interpretative functions 
of the therapist which are deemed by many 
as essential in therapy, the possibilities out- 
lined above may seem remote or even far- 
fetched to many therapists. Indeed, the 
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great weight of clinical experience suggests 
that there are many and severe limitations 
to all forms of self-therapy. But although 
such limitations probably exist the method 
should be evaluated experimentally in its 
own terms rather than on_ theoretical 
grounds or on impressions gained from 
experience with other techniques. 

Even if uncontrolled recorder self-thera- 
py proves too slow, inept, fatiguing, or 
dangerous to be practicable it may still, 
however, have great usefulness within the 
context of group therapy or as an adjunct 
to individual therapy. Perhaps intelligent 
use of this technique will significantly in- 
crease the number of patients whom a 
therapist can handle adequately per work- 
ing day. 

If nothing more, this technique may be 
a valuable training device for clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and other students 
of therapy, to help make themselves more 
aware of their own inner dynamics, and 
thereby, even if no self-therapeutic results 
are achieved, supply deeply personal illus- 
trations of unconscious processes. Even 
the meager clinical experiences which we 
have had with the technique have con- 
vinced us of its very great use as a train- 
ing device. Although we cannot claim any 
definite therapeutic merits for it at this 
time, the need for sheer therapy time 
is so pressing that we have decided to 
suggest the method for clinical evaluation. 


Received February 25, 1955. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University 


Periodically, it becomes important to 
wrench oneself out of the satisfying rou- 
tine of doing things to attempt the more 
difficult task of thinking about what one 
is doing. This department of the Journal 
has reported earlier on the disturbing im- 
plications of current publications policies 
subscribed to by editors of psychologi- 
cal journals in America. In the domi- 
nant trend toward the publication of more 
and briefer papers, an increased number 
of persons is heard from, but the sub- 
stantive and procedural aspects of indi- 
vidual contributions can no longer be re- 
viewed by the conscientious reader. More- 
over, the accent on brevity seems likely 
to discourage reference to the related work 
of other persons. Apparently, scholar- 
ship. is now to be mass-produced along 
with other consumer goods. Discussing 
what he calls “trends in psychological jour- 
nalism,” in announcing new publications 
policies for the Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, Thorne (8) says, “It is now recog- 
nized that few research papers are of such 
importance as to be assigned the space de- 
voted to them 10 or 20 years ago .. . Only 
a few research studies in any year repre- 
sent major contributions justifying over- 
detailed reporting” (p. 4; italics mine). 
Who is to judge whether a research study 
is “major” or “minor,” and if it is indeed 
trivial, why publish the report at all? 

But Thorne’s policies and those of other 
journal editors are, unfortunately, the 
symptom of an even larger problem: the 
strategy of how to get research done. This 
problem and its attendant symptoms have 
become acute in the post-war period and 
promises to become more serious in the 
years ahead. Psychologists and other sci- 
entists have found themselves suddenly 
confronted with the possibility of obtain- 


ing large sums of money with which to ac- 
complish research. As a result, we have 
the current vogues for “interdisciplinary’ 
and other kinds of “team” research, and the 
seductive prospect is held out of mar- 
keting ideas and evidence, neatly pack- 
aged and in volume. Even when nice, 
plain folks like counseling psychologists get 
together these days, there is much talk of 
“getting the research committee to work on 
the problem of inter-institutional research” 
(because people ought to be working to- 
gether) and of “approaching the founda- 
tions for a sizable grant.” Now, this is titil- 
lating, and foundations have been known 
to invest in group endeavor of this sort, but 
there is usually an unpleasant character 
in the crowd who wonders audibly about 
what is to be investigated. 

Like most generalizations about human 
output, however, the idea that big ideas 
are produced by big money holds in a 
very few instances. Several of my col 
leagues who have found themselves con- 
fronted with the task of managing large, 
heavily-subsidized research programs aré 
now attempting to cut down on the size of 
their programs. In almost every case, the 
story is the same, “I have been so busy 
managing other people that I have had 
no time for research myself—I have no 
time, even, to think, because I am so busy 
seeing that other people get their work 
done.” And how about the “other people” 
who are actually conducting the research? 
Many of these will tell you that they are 
frustrated: because they cannot develop 
their own ideas but have to work on as- 
signed projects, because there are work 
deadlines which preempt time that might 
have been devoted to productive thinking, 
and because there is no job tenure in work 
that must depend for its support upon the 
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Research Notes 


largesse of fund-granting agencies. Long- 
sighted college and university administra- 
tors, too, are becoming concerned about 
the defection of professors from their own 
substantive research inquiry to doing some- 
body else’s research because it is well 
subsidized. 

Let us not dismiss the fact that sub- 
sidized research has contributed import- 
antly to substantive research in the social 
sciences. An American Dilemma, The As- 
sessment of Men, The American Soldier, 
The Authoritarian Personality, Psycho- 
therapy and Personality Change, Com- 
munication and Persuasion, and Child 
Training and Personality are outstanding 
examples. There is a positive side, then, 
to the increasing subsidization of psycho- 
logical and related research activities. In- 
creasing pressure is being put on local 
agencies to obtain research support out of 
local funds. Lessons are being learned 
about effective research management. 
There is the opportunity of conducting re- 
search inquiry that has not been possible 
before, because no money was available 
for it. A few private and public fund-grant- 
ing agencies are pioneering in the volicy 
of granting funds with no strings attached, 
because they have faith in people. A not- 
able example of this “investment in peo- 
ple” has been provided by the Julius Ros- 
enwald Fund (8). 

Since we are in the business of subsi- 
dized research, it behooves us all to think 
intelligently about this problem and to 
come up with constructive solutions. Grip- 
ing will not solve the problem; we can 
and must deal effectively with it. 





Following up on a previous report (6), 
I want to call attention to contributions by 
Lynn (5) and by Bruner and Tagiuri (1). 
Both of these have to do with the con- 
ception of the human organism as a theo- 
rist. N. L. Gage has kindly referred me to 
Bruner and Tagiuri’s discussion of the 
“naive, implicit ‘theories’ of personality. . . . 
people work with when they form an im- 
pression of others” (1, p. 649). In my re- 
port (6, pp. 264-265) on Gronbach’s (2) ex- 
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cellent monograph, I neglected to mention 
his inference that one of the important 
components of understanding other per- 
sons is the way in which the Judge “or- 
ganizes the field of personality.” I did 
submit a paper on “theory and the coun- 
seling process” (6, pp. 265-268). Since then, 
a paper I gave at the University of Illinois 
dealing with the model of the person as a 
theorist has been accompanied by Lynn’s 
(5) independently generated paper on “The 
Conception of the Organism as a Manufac- 
turer of Theories” (cf. 7, pp. 27-28, on the 
scientist and the layman as a theorist). 
It appears likely that we shall be reading 
more about the human person as a theory- 
builder. 





If you have not done so already, let me 
recommend that you read Loevinger’s (4) 
discussion of “personality measurement.” 
For the counseling psychologist the article 
has particular relevance because it pro- 
vides a useful frame of reference for ex- 
amining the measurement devices that he 
uses in his work. 
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To the Editor: 

In a recent article which appeared in this 
Journal (2) the present writer pointed out what 
he considered to be some rather flagrant weak- 
nesses in the experimental design of a study con- 
ducted by Dymond (3). In a letter to the editor 
Dr. Butler (1), one of Dr. Dymond’s colleagues, 
rose to her defense and attempted to explain 
away the criticisms which were raised. The pres- 
ent writer still believes that any study which uses 
“normal” Ss as a control for an experimental 
group of disturbed Ss who are admittedly sig- 
nificantly more maladjusted than the controls con- 
tributes little to psychology as a science. Dr. 
Butler feels that the present writer is “entitled 
to his opinion.” If Dr. Dymond or Dr. Butler 
‘eel that such studies do make a contribution, 
they are certainly entitled to their opinion also. 
De gustibus non est disputandum. 


Allen D. Calvin 
Michigan State University 
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To the Editor: 

Dr. Fletcher’s paper in the Winter, 1954 issue, 
entitled “The role of counseling psychology in 
rehabilitation” is a valuable contribution to an 
area of increasing importance. Possibly because. 
it is so shcrt it appears to underestimate the length 
of the history and the present state of development 
in this field. 

Although the Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education program of the Veterans Administra- 
tion is mentioned in passing, this writer feels that 
inadequate recognition is given to this program, 
which was in many ways a pioneering venture, on 
a scale which has been, with the possible excep- 
tion of the field of clinical psychology, without 
precedent in the application of psychology to the 
problems of society. This program was inaugurated 
in 1948, and, in spite of a shortage of adequately 
trained counselors, has done a tremendous job in 
the vocational rehabilitation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of disabled veterans. During this process, 
valuable experience has been acquired, and a 


the Editor 


large number of highly experienced counselors, 
albeit in many cases without the PhD degree, are 

still functioning. Some of these counselors are now 
working in Service hospitals. Prior to the beginning 
of the present VA hospital counseling program, 
many of these counselors were assigned to VA 
hospitals. It was these experienced counselors who 
formed the nucleus, and until recently the entire 
staffs, of the VA hospital counseling program. 

These counselors have developed a highly effec- 
tive procedure for what Fletcher terms the adjust. 
ment phase of rehabilitation. Although it might 
appear from publications of the procedures and 
conditions of Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tional Division counseling (see Salzberg’s review of 
the VA manual in the Spring, 1955 issue of this 
journal) that what Fletcher designates as the inter. 
view-test-interview-decision method is the basi¢ 
approach, this is by no means the case in 
VA offices. In many local offices, at least, 
ing is a more functionaliy integrated process, and 
more closely coordinated with ancillary services 
than would appear from Salzberg’s review of the 
manual. 

Whereas Fletcher seems to imply that the ad. 
justment phase of rehabilitation follows the “stage 
of stabilization,” or the therapy phase, it is of 
course true that there are no distinct phases. This 
was recognized by the VA in its pioneering intro: 
duction of personal adjustment counseling to prer 
cede, accompany, and continue beyond vocational 
counseling as such, Again, Fletcher’s point that 
“manipulation of the environment may prove to 
be among our most valuable aids” also finds ex: 
pression in the VA program, which provides for 
supervised placement and rehabilitation training 
to be accompanied by other services as necessary, 
including medical and psychiatric treatment, per- 
sonal adjustment counseling, and social service. In 
many cases it would be desirable to precede traim 
ing with a sheltered workshop situation. There have 
been some recent developments in this area, which 
Fletcher does not mention. 

It is unfortunate that this VA program includes 
no provision for funds or facilities, including time 
for research, so that, as Fletcher indicates, we have 
little research evidence on this phase of rehabilita- 
tion. However, as indicated above, valuable ex: 
perience has been acquired. The potential con- 
tributions of this program should not be under- 
estimated. 

In the same issue of the Journal, Gustad lists 
eight skills of a rehabilitation counselor, as given 
in the 1950 report to the National Rehabilitation 
Association, and gives the impression that he feels 
counseling psychologists have only the first three. 
Actually, VRED counselors have all these skills. 
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Letters to the Editor 


In view of the fact that there is considerable 
concern about the status of counseling psychology 
in a medical setting, the VRED program may offer 
some illustrations of the functioning of counseling 
psychologists in a non-medical setting, yet utilizing 
the services of the medical and other professions. 

Although the writer is not personally familiar 
with the details of the Federal Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation program, it is likely that this 
program also has resulted in considerable experi- 
ence and “know-how” in the rehabilitation process. 

Apparently many academic psychologists, fo- 
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cused as Gustad suggests on “the benighted and 
bewildered college sophomore,” are just now be- 
coming aware of the importance of this area and 
its relation to the field of counseling psychology. 
It would appear that they are unaware of the 
scope and achievements of these Federal and 
State programs for the vocational rehabilitation of 
both veterans and disabled civilians. 


C. H. Patterson 


V. A. Regional Office 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Herbert Sanderson, Basic Concepts in Vo- 
cational Guidance. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1954. 388 pp. 


The important thing about this volume is that 
it is not just another textbook. It is a clear state- 
ment of a new point of view about the purpose of 
vocational guidance rather than a discussion of 
the techniques and methods which most vocational 
counselors use. 

The author thinks of vocational guidance as a 
helping process. It starts with a client’s vocational 
problem which may be as narrow as the need for 
a summer job or as broad as the inability to get 
along with one’s boss or fellow workers. This par- 
ticular helping profession differs from the others, 
such as psychiatry and family casework, for ex- 
ample, not in depth but in focus. The idea that 
vocational counseling is a more superficial process 
than psychotherapy is completely repudiated. The 
client’s basic emotional attitudes and his relation- 
ship to the counselor are important in both situa- 
tions. The vocational counselor must be as aware 
of all the subtle nuances of feeling shown by the 
client as is the psychotherapist, but he must keep 
the counseling process focused on the one area of 
occupational adjustment. 

One of the consequences of this centering of at- 
tention on the helping process rather than on 
techniques and methods is to bring vocational 
guidance much closer to social casework. At least 
a third of the references are to papers in social 
work publications, journals which psychologists 
ordinarily do not read. One cannot help being im- 
pressed with the amount of common ground there 
is between the two professions. 

Emphasizing the helping process leads also to 
an emphasis on the counselor as a person. Chapter 
7, which discusses counselor needs that may inter- 
fere with the process—the need to be helpful, the 
need to win approval, the need to control, and the 
like—would be valuable reading for all practicing 
counselors. Chapter 8 considers the interpersonal 
aspects of supervision and how they can be made 
to promote counselor growth. The emotional pro- 
cesses Sanderson sees as important are common to 
client and counselor. We must not think of the 
client as the only one who should change. 

I found myself agreeing very heartily with the 
author in the passages where he was discussing 
what he is for but disagreeing just as heartily 
when he was explaining what he is against. The 
first of these unshared biases has to do with tests 
and their function in a vocational counseling pro- 
gram. It would not be very inaccurate to say that 
Sanderson considers tests a necessary evi] to be 
tolerated only because it has become customary 


to use them and clients expect them. Consider, for 
example, this passage on page 16: “Traditionally 
psychologists and vocational counselors have de- 
voted a considerable amount of effort to the meas- 
urement of general ability, special aptitudes, man- 
ual dexterity, and other attributes on the assump- 
tion that a fuller understanding of the client’s po- 
tentialities will suggest a more appropriate occupa- 
tional choice and will increase his of vo- 
cational success. This general hypothesis is held 
by some vocational counselors despite the over- 
whelming amount of empirical evidence that tends 
to point to the opposite conclusion.” One wonders 
where this “overwhelming evidence” is. No men- 
tion is made of the research that has been done on 
the problem, especially the definitive Birmingham 
study which showed quite conclusively that voca- 
tional guidance with tests produces more adequate 
vocational adjustment than does guidance without 
tests. The example given on page 154 to illustrate 
the pointlessness of testing seems unfair, in that 
it describes a particularly inept use of tests. What 
possible reason could there be for giving three dif- 
ferent intelligence tests to a man who had gradu- 
ated from college and was not considering any 
further academic work? One wonders what the 
outcome would have been in this instance if only 
the Strong blank had been administered and used 
as a springboard for further discussion. 

A second belief related to this anti-testing out- 
look is the author’s conviction that counseling itself 
cannot be done with a scientific attitude. Many of 
us would not agree that the scientific and the 
helping attitudes are incompatible. Only a narrow 
definition of science makes them so. 

Thirdly, Sanderson vigorously opposes the broad- 
ening of the scope of the vocational counselors’ ac- 
tivities into nonvocational areas. He speaks up 
against the whole concept of what he calls “gen- 
eric counselors” who feel that they are 
to deal with all sorts of problems. This is not the 
place for argument on this issue. The difference 
between the author and the reviewer probably re- 
flects what might be called “agency ethnocentrism.” 
Each of us tends to think of the counselor situa- 
tion in which we work as typical. 

The book is clearly and interestingly written, 
interspersed with brief accounts of cases which 
illustrate the points made. In reading it, one should 
keep in mind that the bibliography does not con- 
stitute a good sample of what has been written on 
vocational guidance. The omission of the important 
Birmingham reports, mentioned above in connec- 
tion with testing, is only one of many such omis- 
sions. References in the body of the text are prin- 
cipally to quotations or passages that coincide with 
one of the author’s ideas, rather than to research 
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evidence or systematic theoretical discussions. But 
the book does bring to the reader’s attention a 


| considerable body of social work literature which 


has not been emphasized enough in counselor 
training. 

Because of its general orientation to process 
rather than methods, this is an important book for 
both students in training and counselors in prac- 
tice. If used as a text in a guidance course, it needs 
to be supplemented by other texts or readings giv- 


ing a more adequate acecunt cf techniques in 


which a vocational counselor is expected to be pro- 
ficient, such as tests and occupational informa- 
tion. I would not be surprised, however, if voca- 
tional guidance in the future bears a closer re- 
lationship to this system c* ideas than to those 
which mary other books stress. 


Leona E, Tyler 
University of Oregon 


Harry Stack Sullivan, The Psychiatric In- 
terview. New York: W. W. Norton, 1954. 
246 pp. 


Harry Stack Sullivan was the author of the most 
influential native psychiatric theory of personality 
and psychotherapy. The William Alanson White 
Psychiatric Foundations, Sullivan’s literary execu- 
tor, has drawn on the recordings of two lecture 
series which he gave in 1944 and in 1945 and on 
the two notebooks he prepared for them to offer 
us Sullivan’s last views on psychiatric interviewing. 
In the words of Dr. Otto A. Will who wrote the 
introduction, “. . . this book does not present a 
definite schematization of just what the interviewer 
should do in conducting the interview. It is not in- 
tended as an outline guide for action, but rather 
as a provocative succession of ideas which may 
prove stimulating to the thinking of anyone who 
conducts an interview” (p. xvii). 

For the most part, in discussing the interview 
as a personal inquiry, Sullivan keeps his personality 
theory in the background. His emphases upon 
the goal of security, the operations through which 
individuals seek to free themselves of anxiety, and 
upon the interpersonal context in which all of this 
occurs, form the base from which he examines the 
interview. Throughout, his primary interest is to 
call attention to ways of dealing with the many 
situations that arise in psychiatric interviews. He 
does this with clarity and use of graphic detail 
which provides a striking contrast with his written 
style of expression. 

Counseling psychologists will find here a very 
stimulating and informing discussion of diagnostic 
interviewing. The meat of the book is contained 
in chapters which consider the early stages of the 
interview (its formal inception and reconnaissance), 
the detailed inquiry, the developmental history as 
a frame of reference in the detailed inquiry, and 
diagnostic signs. Sullivan reveals himself to have 
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been an extremely keen diagnostician capable of 
cutting through the. maze of a patient’s obfusca- 
tions to the heart of “what ails him” (as he was 
fond of saying). 

Sullivan’s therapeutic methods come through 
much less clearly, and, I must confess, in my 
opinion much less favorably. There is considerably 
less attention given to the therapeutic, as con- 
trasted with diagnostic, operations and. conse- 
quences of interviews. However, one gains the im- 
pression that Sullivan’s interpersonal relationships 
more often bordered on the sardonic than on the 
warm or tender. No doubt, this is exactly what 
some patients need, but it certainly would not 
do for all. 

Finally, those who have not already done so 
will be stimulated to become more thoroughly 
acquainted with Sullivan’s concepts of personality 
development, particularly with regard to preado- 
lescence and adolescence. His chapter on develop- 
ment provides glimpses of the originality he brings 
to this topic which is displayed more completely 
in his other posthumous volume, The Interpersonal 
Theory of Psychiatry. 


Edward S. Bordix 
University of Michigan 


Julian B. Rotter, Social Learning and Clini- 
cal Psychology. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1954. Pp. xvi + 466. 


In this scholarly book Professor Rotter does 
three things: diagnose the current ills of clinical 
psychology, present a systematic “social learning 
theory of personality,” and offer illustrative remed- 
ial applications of this theory to some important 
fields of clinical practice. 

Due largely to the rapid growth of the profes- 
sion, Rotter believes, the clinical psychologist is 
poorly trained, especially in theoretical thinking. 
His instruments are crude, his concepts frequently 
contradictory. He is beset with problems of over- 
generalization, wasted effort in diagnostic label- 
ing, a language composed of vague and ill-defined 
terms, and dualism, or the legacy of the body-mind 
muddle. 

Many of these problems stem historically from 
the mutually (and internally) inconsistent lan- 
guages of faculty psychology, typologies, trait 
psychology and psychoanalysis. Only modern 
learning theory approaches an adequate scien- 
tific language. The ideal would be to have 
“, . . @s many terms as are necessary for reaching 
any given level of prediction and no more” (p. 48). 
Terms should have the same observable referents 
for all users, and be minimally overlapping in 
meaning. Terms should not be multiplied be- 
yond what is necessary for inclusive descriptions 
of relevant data. While the ideal is just that, a 
middle-ground is achievable now by having work- 
ing definitions which (a) refer to observable be- 
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haviour, (b) include a statemert of the conditions 
of measurement, and (c) are accompanied by a 
description of the cultural setting for behavioral 
referents. 

The presentation of Rotter’s social learning 
theory contains general principles, basic concepts, 
and broader conceptions. Acknowledged antece- 
dents include Adler, Lewin, Kantor, Thorndike, 
Tolman and Hull poh 

The principles, while stated in postulational 
form, amount essentially to a set of orienting 
attitudes. The domain of personality study is 
limited to the learned, goal-directed behaviour of 
individuals in interaction with their meaningful 
environment. However, behaviour is determined 
not solely by goals or reinforcements, but also 
by the person’s anticipations or expectancy that 
these goals will occur. 

Basic concepts include behaviour potential, ex- 
pectancy, a> reinforcement value. In accord with 
the criter’ “working definitions,” behaviour 
potentia) . uefined as “. . . the potentiality of 
any be .sour’s occurring in any given situation 
or situ. ‘ons as calculated in relation to any single 
reinforcement or set of reinforcements” (p. 105). 
Expectancy is defined as “. . . the probability 
held by the individual that a particular reinforce- 
ment will occur as a function of a specific be- 
haviour on his part in a specific situation or situ- 
ations. Expectancy is independent of the value 
or importance of the reinforcement” (p. 107). Re- 
inforcement value for any external reinforcement 
is defined as “. . . the degree of preference for 
any reinforcement to occur if the possibilities of 
their occurring were all equal” (p. 107). The 
measurement of these and the other constructs 
is amply illustrated in summaries of relevant re- 
search. 

Broader conceptions, more directly related to 
the clinician’s interests, are included under the 
heads of need potential, freedom of movement, 
need value, the psychological situation, and mini- 
mal goal levels. Need potential refers to “. . . the 
mean potentiality of a group of functionally re- 
lated behaviours’ occurring in any segment of the 
individual's lifetime. Such behaviours would be 
functionally related in that they lead to (or are 
directed toward) the accomplishment of the same 
(or similar) reinforcements” (p. 184). Need value 
is defined as: “The mean preference value of a 
set of functionally related reinforcements” (p. 189). 
Freedom of movement is defined ideally as: “The 
mean expectancy of obtaining positive satisfaction 
as a result of a set of related behaviours directed 
toward the accomplishment of a group of function- 
ally related reinforcements” (p. 194). Psychologi- 
cal situations, it is proposed, should be described 
“. . . by their cultural meanings in terms of the 
characteristic reinforcements that are likely to oc- 
cur in those situations” (p. 202). Research is re- 
ported illustrating measurement of all broader 
conceptions (except the psychological situation). 

Illustrative applications of the theory are made 
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to certain constructs common among other theo 
retical approaches, to the clinical measurement of 
personality, and to psychological therapy. An inp 
portant example of the first is the social learni 
position on anxiety and emotions. Having 
physiological language and drive-reduction 

“in favor of an empirical law of effect, it is not 
necessary to assume or postulate a source of drive 
or energy to account for behaviour 

noxious or threatening stimulation” (p. 236). Ob- 
servable responses following such stimulation are 
treated as behaviours. “Relatively high expectancy 
for punishment, then, is the closest one comes 
in social learning theory to a term at least partly 
overlapping the concepts of wong A emotional 
disturbance or frustration state . . .” (p. 287). It 
is not clear from the author's account what posi- 
tion is ‘taken in regard to “pleasant” emotions, but 
presumably these would be dealt with in terms of 
expectancy for gratification. 

The chapter on the clinical measurement of per. 
sonality provides a succinct collection of the au 
thor’s critical evaluations of the interview, ques 
tionnaire methods, projective tests, controlled be. 
havioral tests (work samples), and behavioral ob- 
servation methods. The emphasis here is on the 
application of these techniques to social learning 
theory rather than vice versa. 

The application to therapy yields the proposi- 
tion that the major therapeutic activities consist 
of changing expectancies and changing reinforce 
ment values. Specific topics dealt with are: struc- 
turing, relationship and transference, catharsis, 
insight, and interpretation. The goal of therapy 
is behavioral change in the direction of greater 
satisfaction both for the patient and for the so- 
ciety in which he lives. The therapist becomes 
effective largely through acquiring reinforcement 
value to the patient, and using it through active 
interpretation. Emphasis is placed on the learn- 
ing of new and alternative solutions to problems, 
and on increasing the behaviour potential of 
adaptive behaviours. Though not stated as such 
by the author, these emphases would seem to 
rest equally upon raising the patient’s freedom 
of movement. 

Rotter’s theory is not a completed product. It 
is a developing organism of systematic constructs, 
an organism with its feet firmly on the ground of 
empirical research. 
that successful prediction and control of be 
haviour are the sole arbiters of what is worthwhile 
scientifically. Its basic methodological paradigm 
is the class of level-of-aspiration techniques. 
ler perhaps could have wished for no better in- 
strumentation of his major principles. Some readers 
may feel that social learning theory offers an 
eviscerated view of personality. If the metaphysic 
of modern descriptive idealism is uncontested, 
however, and if it is agreed that prediction and 
control are the final arbiters, then it is incumbent 
upon those who deplore the loss of feelings, 
emotions, or any other constructs, to present evi- 
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dence that such terms contribute significantly to 
predictive power. It is the reviewer's opinion 
that the chips are down so far as clinical 

tion is concerned. Many have admonished before. 
Rotter has by example shown us a powerful way 
of resolving our clinical differences and dilem- 
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mas: not merely by talk about systematic theory 
and research, but by actively theorizing and re- 
searching. 


Desmond S. Cartwright: 
University of Chicago. 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


The Guide Pratique du Médecin d Orientation 
Professionnelle, Marie Parmentier-Beloux et al. 
(Paris: Masson et Cie., 1955), should, even in 
French, give us pause. Here is a guide for voca- 
tional guidance physicians. Does the term sound 
strange? They have existed in France for a num- 
ber of years. Does it seem odd that France has 
had physicians trained to conduct medical exami- 
nations as a part of the vocational counseling 
process whereas we, with our vaunted progress, 
have not had such? There has been special train- 
ing for and a special certification of physicians 
in this specialty in France since 1946, and 179 
vocational guidance centers are in operation with 
nearly 500 trained and certified vocational coun- 
selors, each center having one or more part-time 
medical staff members trained in vocational guid- 
ance medicine. In the Department of the Seine 
(including Paris), vocational guidance physicians 
(médecins d’orientation professionnelle) examine 
50,000 boys and girls each year as a part of 
vocational counseling. What wouldn’t those of us 
who are assisting in current efforts at improving 
counseling in vocational rehabilitation give for 
medical colleagues with the training and orien- 
tation such physicians must have. 

In a preface, Henri Laugier (co-founder of the 
Institut National d’Orientation Professionnelle) in- 
dicates the belief that, in due course, the ele- 
ments of general medicine will be included in 
the training of vocational counselors (currently 
a two-year program conducted by the INOP 
under the auspices of the University of Paris). In 
her introduction, Parmentier-Beloux, herself a 
physician, points out that vocational guidance is 
obligatory for boys and girls leaving elementary 
school at age 14, and is a function performed by 
a team in which the physician judges the ability of 
ihe individual, with his physical assets and liabili- 
ties, to function in the world of work. In Chap- 
ter I, Joslow describes the work of the vocational 
counselor who uses the results of the medical 
examination, psychological tests, school reports, 
and interviews with children and with parents 
to help the individual to make appropriate voca- 
tional choices and plans. There follow chapters 
on the standard medical examination and report, 
the need for the occupational physician to know 
occupations from a medical standpoint (with fif- 
teen sample job descriptions), fifteen chapters on 
specialized aspects of the medical examination, 


and a concluding chapter by the senior author. 
The focus is on the examination of adolescents, 
and on normal adolescents; this is not a guide for 
the physician in rehabilitation. The authors stress. 
the need to view the physical assets and liabilities 
of the individual against the total backdrop of 
the world of work, not to appraise him for just 
one occupation. They advocate, as French law 
requires, that every elementary school leaver re-. 
ceive a medical examination as a part of voca-. 
tional counseling. 

To an American reader this requirement seems: 
wasteful, especially in view of the fact that the 
medical examination must be completed in ten. 
minutes (the authors ask for twenty-thirty), and 
must include everything from establishing rapport- 
and checking biometrics to psychiatry! Would it 
not be better to rely on the combination of school 
nurse and medically oriented and alert counselor 
to screen cases needing more careful medical 
examinations, and thus use the medical resources. 
more effectively? 

In the chapter on morphology Sheldon’s soma- 
totyping is advocated and explained, for practical 
use, in the space of three pages (97-100). The 
medical practitioner's penchant for putting un- 
validated hunches to use before scientists have 
established their validity manifests itself here as 
occasionally elsewhere in the guide, “the slender 
fingers of the ectomorph will permit him to 
grasp the letters in the printer's frame, or to. 
manipulate the parts of watchworks; the endo- 
morph will be apt at activities with irregular 
rhythm.” No evidence is cited concerning the 
typesetting output of ectomorphs as contrasted 
with that of endo- or mesomorphs, nor is any 
correlation between ectomorphy and finger dex- 
terity mentioned. 

The chapter on the psychiatric examination is. 
concerned with screening only, and with referral 
for treatment. There is no recognition, as in mod- 
ern American psychiatry and vocational counseling, 
of the need for and possibility of rehabilitating the 

psychiatrically handicapped, nor consequently any 
mention of methods of evaluating the employability 
of the neuropsychiatric. 

But enough of criticism: while the guide has its 
faults, it is a long step in the right direction. It 
brings medicine and vocational counseling closer 
together and represents an approach which makes 
the physician’s knowledge considerably more use- 
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ful to vocational counselors and counseling ‘psy- 
chologists in France, Perhaps the current work of 
the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation will 
lead to a similar result here. 

A Policy for Skilled Manpower, by the National 
Manpower Council, Eli Ginzberg, Director of Re- 
search (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954), is the fourth study and report of this group 
on the national manpower situation. It begins with 
a policy statement by this private, Ford-Founda- 
tion-financed council, and is followed by eleven 
chapters on facts and issues concerning skilled and 
technical (nonprofessional) manpower. All of it is 
interesting to counseling psychologists and voca- 
tional counselors; part of the policy statement and 
one chapter are of great interest and should be 
carefully read and discussed by all of us. 

The policy statement sets forth five major long- 
range objectives, the second of which is: 

“To develop a more effective program 
for vocational guidance.” 


To achieve this end, the National Manpower 
Council recommends that: 


“1, State and local governments and boards of 
education recognize that the provision of 
essential educational and vocational guid- 
ance services is a major responsibility of 
secondary education by increasing substan- 
tially and rapidly the funds and staff avail- 
able for guidance and counseling purposes; 

“2. School officials use their guidance and coun- 
seling staff primarily for vocational guidance 
purposes and, when expanded resources of 
staff and funds permit, also for counseling 
students with personal adjustment problems; 

. School officials make vocational guidance 
available no later than the ninth year and 
have it continue throughout the high school 
course, and that they assign to the class- 
room teacher major responsibility for help- 
ing the student to make sound educational 
occupational decisions; 

. School officials take the lead in the com- 
munities to assure a vigcrous cooperative 
effort, in which industry, business, labor, 
government, the armed services, and civic 
groups participate, to provide occupational 
information and other types of assistance 
essential for effective vocational guidance.” 


To increase knowledge about manpower re- 
sources, the Council recommends, among other 
things, that: 


“1, The universities and foundations encourage 
and support research to increase our knowl- 
edge about manpower resources with par- 
ticular reference to the complex process of 
occupational choice; the types of informa- 
tion essential for effective vocational guid- 
ance; the role of skilled and technical man- 
power...” etc. 
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.Chapter X, “Vocational Guidance and 
seling,” gives the facts and arguments in 
of the above recommendations. A few import 
passages: 4 


“Vocational guidance has become one facet oi 
larger movement. The importance of vocatiai 
guidence within the whole guidance movemi 
appears to be constantly declining . . . (p. 275). . 
The effectiveness of vocational guidance may | 
endangered by the increasingly ambitious goals 
the guidance movement. These goals lead to pi 
grams which seek to counsel the youngster regal 
ing all his adjustment problems. They may # 
divert attention and effort from the specific 
jectives of vocational guidance, If attention 
concentrated on the basic objectives of vocatiai 
guidance more youngsters would derive grea 
benefit from their secondary education and 
greater number would seek advanced educat 
and training. This would be a significant contr 
tion to the more effective utilization of the 1 
tion’s human resources.” 

These are probably fighting words for 
counseling psychologists, welcome words to oth 
who feel that current interest in personality 
justment and psychotherapy have produced 
balance. Perhaps calm consideration of the NM 
challenge will help us to produce a better bs 
May the challenge at least make us think, 
than merely emotel 

Introduction to Opinion and Attitude Measu 
ment, by H. H. Remmers (New York: Harper a 
Brothers, 1954), is essentially the content of 
course in that subject taught by Remmers, a br 
treatment of that topic. Although it does not 
clude content analysis, “less amenable to meast 
ment” (p. vii), it does include the Szondi, “the eg 
of administration and evaluation should make it 
instrument of great utility” (p. 205). What stra: 
judgments are these? Perhaps they result from 
tempting to treat too much within the covers 
one book. The incomplete sentences technique, } 
example, gets less than half a page (p. 199), ¥ 
references only to Payne and to a second arti 
in the International Journal of Opinion and A 
tude Research. Remmers would have done be 
to have omitted the whole of Chapter VII on! 
direct methods, and done more justice to | 
topics which are typically treated under his 
eral heading. Such texts tend to misinform un¢ 
graduates, and they fail to provide graduate § 
dents and researchers with the specific and 
tailed knowledge they need. . . . But enough 
started this paragraph thinking I would make sd 
passing criticisms and would end up with a pl 
for the book, surprised myself by discovering, wi 
writing, that my specific and general disappe 
ar in it far exceeds my pleasure with ce 
parts 


Donald E. Super 1 
Teachers College, Columbia Univers 
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poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 
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the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of che corporation for the current year. 
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